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Notes of the Week 


HEN Queen Mary of England died it was said 
that ‘‘ Calais” was written upon her heart. It 


appears that on the heart of M. Poincaré, who 
is still happily living and has the best of everybody’s 
wishes, is inscribed the word RUHR. The occupation 
of the Ruhr area is a French obsession, and apparently 
will remain so until either the ambition which prompts 
it is satisfied or some radical change is made in the 
whole conception of the relations between allies and 
ex-enemies in the carrying out of the peace. The 
essence of the crisis is this: that the moment of writ- 
ing finds the French President and Cabinet affirming 
proposals by M. Poincaré which, with one exception, 
have been voted for by a French minority of one only 
in the Treasury committee of experts. It is in the 
mind of every French soldier, from Marshal Foch 
downwards ; and though it may be concealed under the 
innocent proposal that a Customs line should be 
established on the eastern or inner side of the Ruhr 
area, everybody knows that a fresh Customs line can- 
not be enforced without an occupation. The drum- 
sticks are ready to tap, the trumpets are uplifted, and 
we may be sure that the sixty-odd divisions of French 
or African troops within reach of the occupied area are 
waiting to move. It is a gesture which if carried out 
might save the Poincaré ministry from the consequences 
inevitable for whatever French ministry exists when the 
economic consequences of the war are fully under- 
stood in France, as they are already understood here. 
We believe, as we have said in a leading article, that 
these recurrent conferences with their accompanying 
crises are wholly wrong. The only way out of them, 
however, is to recognize the economic interdependence 
of Europe and to endeavour to make that recognition 
effective by a political interdependence for the purposes 
of reconstruction between France and ourselves. 


The Irish situation is in no way changed, the censor. 
ship remaining as impenetrable as ever, and the fight- 
ing in the South, and apparently also in a desultory 
way in Dublin, still going on. We are informed by a 
trustworthy correspondent that sniping is continuous 
in Dublin, and it has been admitted even in the care- 
fully guarded messages which are allowed to be sent 
to English newspapers that the irregulars are still 
strong enough to have made a formidable attempt to 
isolate the whole city from the surrounding country. It 
is impossible to tell, until the censorship is lifted, and 
unbiased persons make inquiry, how much damage 
has been done in the South and West. We know, 
however, very well that it has been grievous, that 
bridges have been destroyed, shops and houses looted 
and burned, and in many cases residents who had the 
hardihood to stay at their places either murdered or 
subjected to outrage and abuse. Those of us who per- 
sist in believing that the Collins-Griffiths regime means 
to do its best will expect that they will make it a point 
of honour to see that in so far as reparation is possible 
it shall be made. If we are not very sanguine, it is 
their fault and not ours. They already owe an 
immense debt to the forbearance, and possibly to the 
credulity, of the British public. 


We have received from a well-known Irish landlord 
the copy of a letter which has been sent to him by his 
agent in Ireland, from which we extract the following 
passage: ‘‘ I regret to tell you that there is a general 
strike against payment of rents by agricultural tenants 
all over the country with the exception of a few well- 
circumstanced estates in the County Dublin. . . I am 
sorry, however, to report that your tenants 
have joined this combination and have declined to pay 
their rent unless they are given a reduction of 20 per 
cent. pending a compulsory Land Purchase Bill being 
introduced. I do not think your - tenants would 
have voluntarily joined a movement of this kind, but 
they have been forced into doing so.’’ We have sup- 
pressed the name of the estate in question for obvious 
reasons. Conditions of this kind are widespread in 
Ireland, and while the Provisional Government con- 
ceives its responsibility in the way in which it does, 
they will, we are afraid, continue to be so. 


Two new circumstances have arisen which aggravate 
the impression of anarchy and dissolution. One is the 
issue by Lloyds of a notice advising shipping not to 
proceed to Cork, because sniping is taking place in the 
estuary, and it is asserted that the river may be mined. 
The other is the seizure and apparently the possible 
destruction of the wireless and cable stations on the 
south and west coasts of Ireland. If Cork and Queens- 
town are barred for shipping—and no captain is likely 
to put in there when the headquarters of Marine Insur- 
ance warns him against it—and when the Fishguard 
service which had become the main route for the South 
of Ireland is suspended for the same reason—it is clear 
that whatever reticence may be observed by the censor- 
ship in Dublin we are faced with a very grave situa- 
tion. Atlantic traffic has long depended on these ports 
for its last call in Europe. Residents in Southern 
Ireland depend upon them almost entirely for their 
supply of coal, and from the Imperial point of view 
they are important as strategical centres and were so 
admitted to be in the Treaty. 
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It is quite possible that if this disorder continues it 
might become the duty, as under the Treaty it is un- 
questionably the right, of the Admiralty to occupy these 
harbours and to draw a land defence line round them. 
It is one of the most frequently asserted and not the 
least surprising arguments advanced on behalf of the 
Irish censorship that it is desirable that Mr. Collins 
should be relieved of any imputation that he is acting 
in British interests. So far this does not seem to have 
been of much advantage to him, but whatever sensitive- 
ness an Irish politician who has signed an agreement 
to take an oath of loyalty may feel at the suggestion that 
he is connected with other people who owe the same 
allegiance, it might none the less be necessary to dis- 
regard it and to take whatever naval steps are requisite 
in the interests of national security. 


The cable question is equally serious. From two 
points on the coast of Kerry stretching out into the 
sea like antenne round the mouth of a lobster go the 
cables which connect the United Kingdom and through 
it the bulk of Europe with Canada and the United 
States. They are vital for business. The whole fabric 
of the money market and the Stock Exchange, and the 
exchanges for cotton in Manchester and Liverpool, de- 
pends upon these stations. The news that they: are 
being occupied and that their occupiers are wrecking 
them affects therefore every considerable commercial 
and banking industry. The same thing applies in a 
lesser degree to the great Marconi wireless station at 
Clifden in Galway, where all the commercial wireless 
messages to America are dealt with. You can divert 
a cable in a reasonably short space of time, and if the 
stations at Waterville and Valentia are destroyed or 
are subjected to enough brigandage to make their 
action uncertain, it would not take very long to divert 
the cables to somewhere in Cornwall. Building a wire- 
less station on the scale of Clifden, however, is a long 
and delicate business, and the interference with British 
interests which own the station and which are now in 
competition with the great Lafayette wireless station 
outside Bordeaux must mean serious injury if Clifden 
is stopped. 


Finally we note that, again with the approval of the 
censorship and apparently as part of the astonishing 
policy of Mr. Collins, irregular communiqués purport- 
ing to emanate from ‘‘ Field General Headquarters 
Northern and Eastern Command,” appealing to Irish 
railwaymen to strike, are being issued and published 
in Dublin. The Northern and Eastern Command of 
the Irregular troops can only be in that area alleged 
to have been cleared by the victorious operations which 
destroyed the chief buildings in Dublin. 


Mr. Lloyd George made two speeches in Parliament 
last week which have caused very considerable rever- 
berations throughout the East. One of these speeches 
dealt with India, and had two chief features : the deter- 
mination of Britain to hold India for the Empire, what- 
ever the results of the present experiment of Constitu- 
tional Government; and to retain the Indian Civil 
Service in strength adequate to its object, which is no 
other than to see that this determination shall be con- 
sistently and persistently carried out. We observe 
that the Times Simla correspondent, in a message dated 
Tuesday, says that the general opinion expressed in 
official circles is that this speech will not make the task 
of government any easier. We are simply amazed ar 
such a statement. In our view it shows there is some- 
thing wrong with the ‘‘ official circles,’’ for the Prime 
Minister’s very definite pronouncement of British 
policy, with its endorsement of ‘‘ firmness ’’ and its 
warnings to Moderates as well as Extremists, ought to 
make the task of Government much easier. That 
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Government now knows where it stands, and should 
act accordingly. Will Lord Reading do so? Our 
doubts as to this are strengthened by the disclosure in 
the Morning Post of the strange, the almost incredible 
fact, that, though Mr. Lloyd George spoke of the 
indispensability of the I.C.S., Lord Reading is respon- 
sible fot a Memorandum which asks the Local Govern. 
ments if the time has not come when the recruitment 
of Europeans for the All-India Services should not be 
largely reduced or discontinued altogether. We ask 
whether it is the I.C.S. or Lord Reading that is 
indispensable ? 


The Prime Minister also spoke on the Near East 
question, and it cannot be asserted, except by pro- 
Greek enthusiasts, that he said anything that tended 
to improve the situation, which is already highly criti- 
cal; on the contrary, he has made it worse. Not only 
did he run down the Turks, but he eulogized the 
Greeks to such a degree that Athens sees in his words 
a vindication of her present action. It is therefore not 
surprising to learn that more Greek troops are being 
landed at Rodosto, in the near neighbourhood of Con- 
stantinople. This is a curious but instructive comment 
on Mr. Lloyd George’s statement that it was the busi- 
ness of Britain to hold the balance just and fair between 
the Greeks and the Turks; in effect, he weighted the 
scales in favour of the former. Moreover, he com- 
pletely lost sight of what is a very important factor in 
this wretched business, and this is the profound unrest 
that continues to be experienced throughout the whole 
Moslem world, particularly in India, because of the 
Graeco-Turkish controversy. We have long pressed 
for a settlement, and we wonder whether it is outside 
the possibilities for that settlement to be reached now 
at the London Conference. 


It is difficult to believe the report that the Govern- 
ment of the United States intends to arrest on the high 
seas a British schooner which is alleged to be supply- 
ing liquor to American motor-boats engaged in 
smuggling. A short time ago our Government declined 
to permit the high-seas search by American warships 
of British vessels with the object of discovering 
whether they had cargoes of whisky meant for Ameri- 
can consumption. The Government was perfectly right 
in doing so. To aid the United States in carrying out 
its prohibition legislation is certainly none of Britain’s 
business, and we should have nothing to do with it. 
But if the above report is true—it seems monstrous 
even to credit it—there would arise an issue of the 
utmost importance in international law. According to 
that law vessels outside territorial waters are immune 
from interference, except in times of war. Accepted 
usage put such waters at three miles from the shore, 
but recently the United States put them at twelve 


miles; it seems that it now proposes to put them at 


any distance that suits its own convenience. Such a 
proposal is intolerable, and should be stoutly resisted. 
The report may not be true, but we question whether 
it would have got into the papers at all if the British 
Navy still held its old predominance. 


Following almost immediately on the announce- 


ment of the terms of the Union of South Africa to | 


Rhodesia, the visit of General Smuts to Bulawayo 
and other parts of the Colony is an event of political 
interest and importance. Despite the division be- 
tween the Responsible Government party and those 
in favour of uniting with South Africa, the general 
everywhere received a warm welcome. Naturally he 
enlarged on the favourable nature of the terms offered 
by the Union, which, he said, had done everything 
in its power to clarify the position; but he took 
exactly the right line when he went on to state that 
the decision lay entirely in the hands of the Rhode- 
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‘anc themselves, and that the people of the Union 
erat always regard them as brottiers of the same 
blood—‘‘ brothers whether in the family of the Union 
or brothers next door.” The referendum is expected 
to be taken in October. 


After a troubled week Italy is fast recovering her- 
self, and is settling down to work again. It is clear 
that the swing of the Italian people from the Left to 
the Right, of which we wrote last week, has been 
greatly accentuated. The struggle between the Fas- 
cisti and the Socialists, or rather Communists, has 
resulted in the almost complete triumph of the 
former, and in many places, especially in Genoa, the 
Communist organizations have been broken up. A 
notable feature was that the dockers and other 
workers in large numbers joined the Fascisti, though 
hitherto they have belonged to revolutionary societies. 
On Tuesday the Fascisti leaders ordered the demobi- 
lization of their forces throughout the country except 
in a few towns, where the fight with their opponents 
had continued without the desired result. It may be 
admitted that it is better that the Fascisti rather than 
the Communists should win in this conflict, but it 
must be said that this spirit of faction, which is so 
easily capable of going to extremes, is extremely 
damaging to the prestige of Italy and its Government, 
whether at home or abroad. 


It is much to be regretted that the situation in 
China has again become what is known as ‘‘obscure.”’ 
Disgusted with the quarrels and intrigues of the 
politicians, General Wu Pei-fu has withdrawn from 
Peking to his headquarters, where he is busying him- 
self with his troops, Evidently he thinks that his 
time has not yet come. The members of the old Par- 
liament have met, and there is a new Cabinet, in which 
Mr. Wellington Koo, well known here in London, is 
Foreign Minister. At the moment the supreme need 
of the Chinese Government is to obtain funds with 
which to carry on, and the interested Powers, with 
one exception, have been trying to arrange for the 
necessary advances, which really come to a compara- 
tively small sum, and can be got without much 
difficulty if all the Powers agree. It will surprise 
no one acquainted with the Far East to be told that 
it is Japan that blocks the way. It will be a very 
long time before it will be safe to disregard Lord 
Northcliffe’s advice, ‘‘ Watch Japan!’ Nor should 
it pass unnoted that Japan appears to be coquetting 
with Bolshevik Russia through the ‘‘ Far East Re- 
public,’’ which, though sometimes described as Pink 
rather than Red, is controlled by Moscow. 


The League of Nations Union is an enterprising 
body. It runs an interesting monthly paper called 
Headway, and with the last issue it circulated to all its 
subscribers a letter signed in facsimile by Lord Robert 
Cecil, asking everyone who received it to write to the 
newspaper to which they subscribe, and to ask it to 
publish more news about the League of Nations. We 
take leave to doubt whether Lord Robert Cecil, who is 
chairman of the executive of the Union, took more 
than a perfunctory interest in the composition and issue 
of this document. It has, however, provoked a para- 
graph in the Daily Mail in which that journal in its 
very best manner says it would be glad to publish 
more news about the League of Nations if there were 
any. We cannot see why this obscurity should be 
used to the disadvantage of the League, and it is a 
little difficult to sympathize with the ardent but mis- 
taken missionary spirit which believes that because a 
thing is not constantly talked about, it has therefore 
ceased to exist. If the League of Nations does cease 
to exist, then will be the time, we may be sure, when 
there will be plenty about it in the papers. 


BOMBS AND BATTLESHIPS 


HAT busy publicist, Sir Percy Scott, is con- 

stantly telling the British public, sometimes 

through his own mouth, sometimes through his 
‘* midshipman ”’ or his ‘‘ old woman,’’ that ‘‘ nobody 
knows what would happen ’”’ if a modern capital ship 
were subjected to attack by aircraft. If he, his ‘‘ mid- 
shipman,’’ and his ‘‘ old woman ”’ are really as ignorant 
as they profess to be, they should be courteously en- 
treated to read the report of the United States Joint 
Military and Naval Board on the bombing experiments 
conducted last year by American aircraft against various 
warships. To assist them and others in this study the 
SaTurRDAY REVIEW publishes in its present issue this 
report, which appears complete for the first time in 
this country. It is of vital importance as a record of 
actual experiments, not of vague hypotheses and con- 
jectures, prepared by officers who are unquestionably 
experts. It supplies, in fact, exactly the evidence 
which has decided the Admiralty to lay down two bat- 
tleships for the Navy. 

And first as to one or two points that the American 
report leaves obscure. It is not clear whether any hits 
with really heavy bombs were obtained against battle- 
ships in motion. In the tests carried out last week 
against the old British battleship Agamemnon, steam- 
ing at speeds up to 15 knots under wireless control, 
with the first batch of 96 dummy bombs of g Ib. weight 
dropped from a height of 8,000 ft., only 2 certain hits 
were obtained. With a second batch of 72 dropped 
from the same height, the effective hits were certainly 
3 and possibly 5 or 6. In this case there was no anti- 
aircraft fire, though the altitude from which the attack 
was delivered was such that anti-aircraft guns would 
not have been particularly deadly; and there were no 
defending aeroplanes. How extremely unpleasant the 
little fighting machine can be to the big, heavy, clumsy 
bomber was indicated by the performance of a tiny 
orange Snipe which hung on in perfect attack position 
just behind a huge Handley-Page. Those who watched 
the evolutions of this pair of machines on August 1 
were quite certain that the Handley-Page would have 
done no bomb-dropping in real war; her crew would 
have been dead long before she reached the target. 

In the United States, when dummy bombs were 
dropped on the old battleship Iowa, which, like the 
Agamemnon, was under wireless control though mov- 
ing at a much lower speed, the actual hits are stated 
in the report to have been ‘‘ a very small percentage 
of those [bombs] dropped.’’ It is true that a hit is 
not necessary to put an antiquated battleship out of 
action. A very heavy bomb of one ton weight or up- 
wards, dropped close alongside, may be even more 
effective than a deck hit. But the zone of danger ap- 
pears from actual tests not to exceed twenty feet from 
the side, and the consequent enlargement of the target 
is not great. The old German battleship Ostfriesland, 
which was finally sunk in the American experiments 
by bombing, on the first day of her trials was hit by 
low-flying aeroplanes thirteen times with bombs of 
200 Ib. to 500 Ib. weight. She was not in motion, and 
the aircraft came lower than they would probably 
venture in war. She had no crew on board to make 
good damage, but she was not put out of action, 
though she was a good deal shaken by this series of 
attacks. On the second day she survived three hits 
at close range by 1,000 Ib. bombs. Finally she was 
sunk by dropping alongside two 2,000 Ib. bombs from 
low-flying machines. Lord Lee, in a statement which 
he made regarding these experiments in March, 
described the Ostfriesland as a ‘‘ very old type of 
ship.’’ This was perhaps hardly fair, since she was 
so built as to be able to resist the explosion of two 
torpedoes. She and others of her class survived en- 
counters with British submarines in the war, and she 
herself returned to port after Jutland, though she 
strug¢k a mine. But she was certainly much inferior 
in resistance to the latest battleship designs. In an- 
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other series of tests against the old American battle- 
ship Alabama, 2,000 lb. bombs were dropped on the 
ship’s works while she was motionless. The effect of 
these were very destructive. One hit brought down 
her basket-mest and both her funnels, and the damage 
caused was such that the ship probably could not have 
been fought. 

The American Joint Board, however, unhesitatingly 
reports that ‘‘ the battleship is still the backbone of 
the Fleet,’’ and that the aeroplane, ‘‘ like the sub- 
marine, destroyer and mine, has added to the dangers 
to which battleships are exposed, but has not made the 
battleship obsolete.’’ Aircraft, in fact, have not super- 
seded warships but have ‘‘ added to the complexity of 
naval warfare.’’ No one who has studied naval his- 
tory or the development of modern weapons can doubt 
the correctness of this conclusion. As each new 
weapon is produced, there is always a cry that it has 
superseded all other weapons. Thirty or forty years 
ago wayward naval geniuses in France were declaring 
that the day of the battleship was over, that torpedo 
craft were going to sweep the sea, that no large ship 
could live in the face of the fast torpedo boat. That 
they were ludicrously wrong was proved by subsequent 
history, when the competition in battleship construction 
reached an intensity never known before. The recent 
war showed that, with paravanes, the warship runs no 
great danger from mines; and as for submarines, 
though Sir Percy Scott constantly repeats that they 
have driven the battleship from the sea, the cold hard 
fact is that not a single British or German capital ship 
was sunk by a submarine; that the Audacious was put 
down by a mine, laid by a surface vessel; and that 
numerous British submarine attacks on German bat- 
tleships failed to sink those ships, though in several 
cases hits were obtained. Let it be added that the 
ablest submarine officers, with large experience in the 
war, are by no means in agreement with the theory 
that the battleship is extinct; and let it further be re- 
marked that Japan and the United States, both of which 
countries have excellent naval staffs and pretty full 
information of what happened in the war, were still 
building big armoured ships with might and main 
down to the Treaty of Washington. 

What the bombing tests both in the United States 
and on this side of the water have undoubtedly shown, 
is the necessity of ample air support for big ships. 
Just as the capital ship needs light cruisers and des- 
troyers to assist her in doing her work, so she needs 
aircraft. There is nothing new in this need of co- 
operation by other branches of the service; the old ship 
of the line was helpless without frigates, as Nelson’s 
cry, ‘‘ more frigates,’’ indicated in 1798. Artillery 
on land can do nothing without infantry. If the bat- 
tleship has the support of adequate aircraft, manned 
by properly trained airmen, she should be able to meet 
any form of air attack. The torpedo experiments car- 
ried out last month by the Atlantic Fleet were certainly 
not impressive as tests of what aircraft can do; the 
hits were few (contrary to what has been printed) and 
the torpedoes employed were of the weak 14-in. type, 
which can have no great terror for the modern war- 
ship. They showed that the British torpedo-carrying 
aeroplane is not up to its work, though a much more 
eowerful pattern of aeroplane, carrying the 21-in. tor- 
pedo, has now been constructed and should shortly be 
available. The serious fact which the Navy and the 
nation have to face is that the British fleet has not the 
support of adequate aircraft, nor are the airmen, who 
man such naval aeroplanes as are available, trained in 
work with the fleet and under naval control. This is a 
situation the most dangerous that can be imagined. 
Nor is there any certainty that it will be improved with 
the additions to the Air Force, which the Cabinet has 
just sanctioned, in panic. 

If the public could feel perfect reliance on the War 
Staff at the Admiralty—it certainly has no great faith 
in the Air Staff of the Air Ministry—it would probably 
be willing to see control of naval aircraft restored to 


the Navy. Therefore it is of the utmost importance 
that, so far as can safely be done, the War Staff should 
take the public into its confidence and show its own 
competence at the same time. It would, for example 
make sure, when issuing such a return as the annual 
‘* Fleets,’? which appeared a week or two ago, that 
this return was properly digested and intelligently 
tabulated—and not a mere mass of names and figures, 
flung together anyhow. It would, when publishing 
such a series of papers as the Jutland documents, take 
care that they were well arranged, complete, and in- 
dexed, not jumbled together so that they seemed to 
have been printed as they came to hand, with no prin- 
ciple of logic and no visible method. All these things 
are of importance, as the War Staff is known privately 
to be manned by officers of the highest accomplishment 
in action and in thought. If such men hide their light 
under a bushel, withhold material from the country, re- 
fuse to publish the valuable historical monographs on 
the war which they are known to have prepared, and 
conceal their own mental alertness, they play into the 
hands of hasty and careless thinkers and leave the 
public under the impression that Whitehall is dominated 
by reactionaries and out-of-date old women, as Sir 
Percy Scott suggests. 


UNLUCKY THIRTEEN 
have been thirteen conferences since the 


vital one in a railway carriage near Senlis, when 

Marshal Foch and Admiral Wemyss imposed 
their terms on the Germans. They have taken place 
in all sorts of situations, with a healthy preference for 
sea coasts and curative resorts, and from time to time 
they have been held, as in the past week, in capitals 
themselves. There have been meetings at Hythe, at 
Spa, and Boulogne, at San Remo, and at Genoa. 
There have been meetings also in Paris and London 
and in Rome. Not one of these meetings has pro- 
duced any result sufficient to avoid the necessity of a 
successor. In all essential respects after close on four 
years of armistice and three years since the signature 
of the Treaty of Versailles we are precisely in the same 
position as when the last gun sounded. It is true that 
political boundaries have been fixed, that new states 
have been either recognized or created, and that the 
map of Europe, though it appears to change a little 
sometimes in small areas on unfamiliar frontiers, has. 
relatively speaking, been fixed in its new form. It is 
equally true that in spite of a wilderness of conferences 
we have got nothing from Germany comparable to the 
demands made generally in the Peace Treaty and trans- 
lated particularly in the various pronouncements of the 
Reparations Commission. We are now in the presence 
of a new effort to find the means by which the exactions 
implied in these demands can be achieved. _Is there 
any better hope this time? And if there is no better 
hope, would it not be wiser for the Allies to face the 
fact that though indemnities have been successfully 
and punctually exacted in previous wars, the conditions 
of the twentieth century are such that even if it wer: 
possible to recover from Germany the immense sums 
which have been justly fixed as the measure of the 
damage which she did to France and to the rest of her 
late enemies, such payments might do ultimate and 
even immediate harm to the countries which receive 
them ? 

Indemnities in past wars were collected with com- 
parative ease, because of the comparative moderation 
of their amount and because the interdependence, 
economically speaking, of the world had not then beeu 
developed to its present point. You cannot nowadays 
take money from another country on the scale implied 
in the Peace Treaty without running the risk yourself 
either of producing a situation where the country from 
which the money is taken falls socially to pieces, or 
else that in making the economic readjustments neces- 
sary to make her payments to you, she involves you in 
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some related industrial catastrophe. There are hardly 
any of the ordinary details of life in which the co-opera- 
tion of several countries and sometimes of several con- 
tinents is not involved; it is therefore time to ask 
whether the indemnity question ought not to be con- 
sidered on a much broader basis and whether the allied 

wers ought not to face the quite rigid dilemma which 
confronts them on the matter. 


If M. Poincaré’s proposal were to be accepted, and 

if certain German industries were to be ear-marked to 
provide the sums in respect of reparations, there is 
only one conclusion to be faced. You cannot touch 
the dye industry without also controlling the provision 
of raw chemicals, machinery and fuel. You cannot 
hope to get money out of the forests without dealing 
also with the waterways and railways. _It is quite pos- 
sible that it might be worth while doing this, but if 
ou do you cannot escape from the first horn of the 
dilemma, which is that this method of conducting the 
exaction of an indemnity demands not merely the super- 
intendence or even the occupation of the industrial 
areas concerned, but the enslavement of the country as 
awhole. The other horn of the dilemma is simply that 
we must make up our mind that the price of defeat 
paid, as it has been bitterly by Germany, in dynastic 
collapse, in the indignity and horror of a military 
defeat which probably nobody outside the German 
army understands, in the loss of the fleet, naval and 
mercantile, in the loss of life, of overseas possessions 
and of all the arduously and arrogantly built-up monu- 
ment of government cannot be further liquidated with- 
out the possibility of a collapse which might endanger 
the whole of Europe. 


There is another aspect of these conferences to which 
attention ought to be paid. It is much less important 
to estimate what we can get out of the precarious 
finances of Germany than to know that we maintain 
uninfringed and without any fear of infringement the 
solid friendship which exists between this country and 
France. Together we bring certain elements towards 
the general reconstruction of Europe which no other 
countries can produce. We have the prestige of vic- 
tory; the assurance that the revolutionary undercur- 
rent which has sent half the continent rocking on its 
foundations has not caused, and is not likely to cause 
in the near future, any serious disquietude to us. We 
have similar interests and responsibilities in Africa 
and Asia. We have a common gift for dealing with 
colonial difficulties, a common interest in maintaining 
the traditional civilization of Europe which ultimately 
comes to both of us from Rome, and a common record, 
of which we can both be quite honourably proud, of 
never having used, since we and the rest of Europe 
settled down after the fevered atmosphere of the war 
of the French revolution, our very considerable fight- 
ing resources, either by sea or by land, as means of ag- 
gression. Undoubtedly the French and ourselves are 
widely different in temperament, in the intensity in 
which we maintain, or do not maintain, an enmity 
which we had good reason to feel when it was trans- 
lated into action, and in our conception of the relation 
between politics at home and outside. But though the 
points of difference between us are admittedly great, 
the elements which make for co-operation and the 
permanent bonds of sympathy are infinitely greater. It 
is therefore really deplorable to find that conferences 
like the present are made the opportunity by every 
sort of mischief-maker, including some who should 
know better, to emphasize the points of our difference 
rather than the points of our unitedness. That, after 
all, is another reason why we are inclined to hope that 
this conference will be the last. The conference method 
was derided after the Wars of Napoleon, and the Con- 
gress of Vienna remains to this day a by-word 
of diplomatic futility. We do not conceive that 
the statesmen at Downing Street this week de- 
sire to go down to history with a similar dubiety of 
reputation. 


THE PREMIER AND THE INDIAN 
SERVICES 


E give characters to servants when about to 
W dismiss them, and a class of public servants 
emphatically assured by the Prime Minister 
that it is indispensable may well infer that its congé is 
imminent. The British official in India was told by 
Mr. Lloyd George last week, in the warmest terms, 
that he could not now or ever be spared, but the system 
lately established in India with Mr. Lloyd George’s 
active support clearly requires that these indispensable 
agents should diminish in numbers, continuously 
narrow their functions and exercise most of the 
authority left to them in hastening the day when they 
will be superfluous. They are indispensable only in the 
sense that the rate of decline in their strength must not 
exceed that convenient to the Montagu-Chelmsford 
scheme. The far too optimistic authors of that scheme 
assumed here, as in the transfer of departments from 
bureaucratic to quasi-popular control under their 
system of dual government, that the rate could 
nicely adjusted to the increase of political and adminis, 
trative ability among Indians. It cannot, and this, 
though few critics have even yet perceived it, was 
the fatal error in the scheme. Just as, when many 
departments have been transferred, the practical diffi- 
culty of exercising power in the reserved departments 
will force the transfer of these also, even though the 
political education of the Indian peoples may not have 
advanced correspondingly, so when the Indianization 
of the Services has reached a certain stage the process 
will have to be abruptly completed through the retire- 
ment of discontented British officials and the failure of 
British recruiting, even though Mr. Lloyd George 
should insist on the British element in the Services as 
essential. 

Redress of some of the grievances brought before 
the House of Commons last week might usefully delay 
the end, and, of course, quite apart from that, considera- 
tion is due to a sorely-tried and on the whole patient 
body of public servants. Two years ago the old system 
of grade salaries for the Indian Civil Service was done 
away with in favour of a time-scale. The results vary 
from Province to Province, and we cannot here enter 
into them in detail. It will be enough to say that many 
officers of that Service are now drawing less pay than 
with equal length of service, ten or fifteen years, they 
would have enjoyed under the former and admittedly 
inadequate scale of remuneration. Where the new 
scale has benefited officers, other than the most junior, 
the amount of that benefit, some two or three per cent., 
perhaps, has been much more than counterbalanced by 
the increased cost of living in India and by the altera- 
tion in exchange for money sent to England. But the 
Indian Civil Service has never been unconscious of its 
great merits or lacking in eloquence to plead a case 
founded on them, and we would still more earnestly 
draw notice to the yet more sorry plight of other 
Services in India, such as the Educational, the Police, 
the Public Works. Members of these Services, under- 
paid while in India, can return home on retirement only 
on a pension which, with the shrunk purchasing power 
of the pound, means social degradation. Financial 
difficulties, however, are by no means the whole cause 
of discontent among the Services in India or of the 
startling decline in recruitment here. The average 
British official spends the major part of his Indian 
career in small mofussil stations where social life was 
always trying by reason of the monotony of meeting 
day after day only the same people, all of them fellow- 
officials or the wives of such. The Indianization of the 
Services is making social life in such places quite 
impossible. The predominance of Indian recruits to 
the Indian Medical Service of a country where the 
private practitioner is confined to a few very large 
cities is creating a further social difficulty, for rightly 
or wrongly the average white man in the East will not 
allow an Indian doctor to attend his wife or daughters. 
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Other minor cases of discontent might be mentioned ; 
but to take note of one much graver and of a less 
personal kind, the British officer, charged with duties 
the successful execution of which presupposes that he 
still has the prestige of his race and his Service, finds 
himself working under criticism directed not merely at 
his particular acts but against his existence in India 
and against the civilization of which he is a representa- 
tive. This state of affairs, intolerable to officials senior 
pnough to remember the old days when they and the 
Sirkar were respected and reforms in themselves dis- 
liked by the people could not be carried through by the 
argument that they proceeded from an authority known 
to be pure of motive and wise in action, is fatally dis- 
couraging to recruitment. 

Some of the difficulties enumerated are beyond power 
of removal; apart from the financial grievances there 
are few which can be much mitigated. Still, whatever 
can be done to diminish the discontent of British 
officials in India ought to be done, and as promptly and 
graciously as possible. There will still remain the 
problem of inducing young men of our race to seek an 
Indian career. Improved salaries will not altogether 
suffice to meet the situation, for the prospect of making 
history is no longer to be opened to recruits. True, it 
was history that when made lacked readers, but it is 
the scope for its powers, not the applause consequent 
sometimes on their successful exercise, that attracts 
administrative genius. The old opportunities are gone, 
or are going, and the new, those opportunities of help- 
ing India to govern herself, are excellent texts for the 
perorations of reformers rather than attractions to 
young men with administrative gifts. The elimination 
of the British, except in consultative positions, is 
merely a matter of time. It would be well, therefore, 
if Mr. Lloyd George, instead of indulging in rhetorical 
declarations of the permanence of the British element 
in the Indian Services, were to consider how best to 
play for a little more time. Even a decade of delay in 
the process now going on might make the whole differ- 
ence between a tolerable and an intolerable future for 
India. Mr. Lloyd George, however, no doubt on advice 
from the India Office, for he himself lacks both direct 
knowledge of the problem and natural sympathy with 
Indian administration, prefers to tell the dwindling and 
uneasy Services that they cannot be spared, and 
expects them to believe his words while the new system 
is squeezing them out of India. 


THE TWELFTH 


HAT grouse-shooting under modern conditions, 
despite its many exhilarating features, has lost 
much of its old charm goes without saying. 

‘** Driving,’’ with its rather cumbersome accessories 
and troops of auxiliaries of various degrees and both 
sexes, has knocked all the romance out of the sport, to 
say nothing of the obtrusive lines of butts that per- 
manently disfigure many a wild hill side. But all this 
is, of course, a mere belated truism. Present-day 
sportsmen, I take it, do not care a button for the dis- 
appearance of conditions few of them have experienced. 
Moreover, there is much to be said on the other side. 
The stock of grouse has increased many fold without 
injury to more useful products. Greater skill in execu- 
tion is demanded, if perhaps of a rather restricted kind 
and vastly modified by an easy attitude, firm ‘‘stance’’ 
and ample preparation. For never is the sportsman 
called upon for an unexpected shot when heated and 
breathless and steadying himself against an angle of 
45 degrees! The out-of-conditioned and the over-fed 
too can share the entertainment with the ‘‘ hard- 
bitten.’’ The bad shots again, who must be swarming 
nowadays, mostly miss their driven birds ‘‘clean’’ and 
send fewer unfortunates away to a miserable existence 
or a lingering death. There are fewer deaths too from 
apoplexy and the like, on the moors, than there used to 
be, for obvious reasons. 


We know all about English shooting in the eigh- 
teenth century, but the details of grouse shooting, then 
and later, are more obscure. Captain Burt, Wade's 
road-making officer in the Highlands after the 45 
gives the clansmen a poor character as sportsmen, 
They killed their deer at any rate, by mobbing them 
into prepared enclosures and knocking them on the 
head! General Wolfe, when a young major policing 
the Highlands after Culloden, goes grouse shooting 
with friends near Perth. His cousin had just sent him 
up ‘‘ the most perfect pointer imaginable.”’ His friends 
walked him for three successive days from five in the 
morning till dark! Think of that, ye occupants of 
butts ! ‘‘ I shared the others’ fatigue, but little of their 
entertainment, being a bad shot.’’ This was in the 
first half of July! Unfortunately he does not state the 
bag—which would be interesting. 

An entry in a MS. journal for August, just a cen- 
tury ago, lies before me. It is that of a Suffolk squar- 
son and keen sportsman, who by a strange chance for 
an East Anglian provincial, found himself grouse 
shooting on the Lammermoors. He had driven all the 
way to Edinburgh in his own carriage (amazing adven- 
ture!) to see George IV received there in August, 
1822. A Norfolk friend, an officer quartered at the 
Castle, had ‘‘ hired the shooting.’’ Hence the un- 
common experience for those old flint-lock days. My 
ancestor dwells on the delights of the scenery and 
novelty of the sport, but omits the bags, which is a 
pity, as they were both good shots. This extract is not 
amiss, as incidentally it provides a local illustration as 
good as any of the increased stock due to heather 
burning and driving. For I happened to know these 
same hills well in the early seventies, when shot with 
dogs in the long heather, and can recall with sufficient 
accuracy that the day’s bag on most moors ran from 
twenty to thirty brace. Again, in the heart of these 
moors, for several Augusts just preceding the war, I 
was able to note the immense increase in the bags and 
the stock of grouse under the modern system. Within 
my memory, too, there has been a curious immigration 
of the Highland or blue hares on to these Southern 
moors and not, I think, an acceptable one. 

Dogs, as we all know, are often used prior to the 
more serious business of driving. But the setter, as 
an accessory, can never fill such place in the sports- 
man’s heart as the dog, indispensable, of former days. 
There is still, of course, plenty of good outlying grouse 
country, such as the Hebrides and elsewhere, where 
birds lie close and late and the dog, with its infinite 
fascinations, still reigns supreme. Then again there 
are the more modest fringes and by-ways of grouse- 
land, abundance of them, though negligible in the 
grouse-shooting world. The prolific North Welsh 
moors have been mainly driven this long time. But in 
all the Southern counties there are patches of hill top 
moor and sometimes more, which provide the local 
sportsmen with two or three pleasant mornings of 
modest sport over dogs before the more serious work 
of partridge shooting begins. It is strange that every 
effort to acclimatize the red grouse on Exmoor ha» 
failed, though both Exmoor and the Brecon mountains 
are on red sandstone. 

And what of Ireland? I could say a good deal, but if 
a man can be shot without a licence or without penalty 
on his own land, what chance for the grouse and 
partridges? 

What dogs those red setters were, whether with 
bog-grouse on the great turbaries of Central Ireland, 
or in the deep rank heather of the surrounding moun- 
tains; or, later on, after partridges, over great ragged 
beats as boundless as those over which poor Major 
Wolfe toiled. And what days ! A couple of guns, a whim- 
sical, unchanging tatterdemalion bearing game-bag and 
simple lunch; a pair of well broken tireless setters and 
a bag of fifteen brace! A poor thing on paper, but to 
be cherished in memory—days full of flavour, of 
humour, of atmosphere, of comradeship and intimacy 
with men and dogs. RinGwoopD 
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Correspondence 


MUSHROOM CITIES 
(FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT} 


OME people marvel at the rapidity with which 
S the North of France is being rebuilt. There were 

those who would repeat in a despondent tone: 
«« The French are not willing to work, Latins are indo- 
lent,’’ and there were those who hinted that France 
was not going to remove her ruins till she had made 
the most of them to secure the sympathy of the world. 
Now we hear the exclamations of visitors at seeing 
that so much has been done in so short a time. This 
very day a hundred American women, sent by as many 
newspapers, are starting on a tour which will undoubt- 
edly result in the usual expression of delighted 
wonderment. 

In fact, excepting the Chemin des Dames and the 
Verdun district, which have preserved their awful 
sanctity, there are practically no traces of the war left. 
I often cross the Hindenburg line where it used to be 
the thickest, near Saint Quentin; it is in vain that I 
strain my eyes to discover a few yards of the long grey 
trails I used to see meandering along the low hills, or 
even a shell hole: the country has recovered the un- 
interesting appearance of natural wealth which has 
always made it unpleasant to me. A good many 
houses still show a roof or a barn gaping as it was 
left by the shell, but worse ruins have disappeared. 
Where nothing was left of a village beyond its name 
and something like cigarette ashes on a tray now rise 
rows of portable houses with a little porch and Z-wise 
iron work on their shutters. Uniformity prevails. 
During a year or two I could see a church-bell hanging 
from an apple tree near where the churchyard had 
been: there was something brave and touching in the 
sight: to-day the bell no doubt is imprisoned in an 
ugly wooden cupola above one of the portable houses. 
The feature which gave the devastated area so much 
of its desolate solemnity—vast councils of branchless 
dead trees on the hills—is fast disappearing too: the 
trees decay and fall, or they are cut down, or enter- 
prising ivies are already up to their middle. 

So those who for some reason would not see what 
war can do to a country will never see it now: they 
have missed something in which sublimity was 
immeasurably more perceptible than Grand-Guignol 
gruesomeness. 

We can now form a correct notion of what the North 
of France will look like in the not far away day when 
it is completely rebuilt, and that notion has nothing 
fascinating in it. The old Flemish quarters of the 
belfry towns recalled Innsbriick or Salzburg : mediaeval 
fancifulness, with here and there a grand touch of 
seventeenth-century dignity, made them well worth 
visiting. When modern industry settled—first in the 
region surrounding Lille—the spinning or weaving mill, 
copied inch for inch from its Bradford prototype, began 
to set the tone in architecture: a merciless use of red, 
grey or yellow brick masked by no such lovely casts 
as are still seen in a few Surrey villages, became the 
rule. The superficial gaiety and cleanliness of the 
manager’s red brick house in an ambitious little garden 
reclaimed from the factory grounds charmed people 
whose passion for tidy spotlessness-equals that of the 
Dutch, and the wave of brick descended South till it 
reached regions where only stone handled in a 
thousand ways had ever been seen: the contrast be- 
tween the upper city of old Laon and its belt of red 
new suburbs was a glaring demonstration of the fact. 
Hundreds of miles of brick streets with no higher idea 
of beauty than the occasional setting in of a cobalt 
blue tile are what we can expect in the North. 

But the immediate environs of Paris set another 
example. They have become more and more thickly 
populated in the last sixty years, but their general 
hideousness cannot be understood unless we realize the 
process of their colonization. Every two or three miles 


a little town as provincial as if it had risen in the 
South of France, Vauves, Clamart, Meudon, used to 
spread its net of picturesque narrow streets around an 
invariably well-built fifteenth-century church. In be- 
tween were cultivated fields with a few homesteads and 
the country houses and small parks of some Paris 
magistrates or prosperous merchants. Fields and 
parks in the latter part of the nineteenth century in- 
stead of being bought, as Haussmann suggested, by 
the Paris municipality, were exploited by entirely 
mercenary syndicates and sold without any plan to any 
buyer. The Paris clerk or workman is the greatest 
lover of country that ever was, often the son of a 
peasant and as eager to get back to the soil as the 
peasant is eager to see the attractions of the city. As 
soon as he can scrape money enough together the 
Parisian Sunday-maker buys a long-coveted lot, sows 
vegetables in it, and coaxes creepers to give him and 
his family something like a shelter. I have seen scores 
of instances in which the arbour became a summer- 
house, the summer-house solidified into a shed, and the 
shed swelled into a house. Thus are the new communi- 
ties round Paris built, with less foresight than is seen 
in a wild Indian settlement. Needless to say that 
when the former arbour becomes quite prosperous it 
is sure to look like a seaside villa and gives the tone 
to all its neighbours. Such villas are an object of envy 
to all the Northerners who see them from the train, 
and I am not surprised that one of that kind, but con- 
ceived on extensive lines that would be sure not to pass 
unperceived, was the first thing that went up at Albert 
long before the destruction round the impossible 
church had been carted away. 

Finally the railway companies have a style of their 
own. I used to think their engineers immensely 
superior as architects to the architects proper. The 
latter were slaves to inferior sculptors, while the 
engineers had preserved that sense of the value of 
lines and volumes which is the foundation of all archi- 
tectural excellence. Many a bridge spanning a valley 
used to beat hollow the ambitious chateau on the top 
of the hill. That day too is past. It must have been 
after visiting Tergnier, Busigny or Aulnoye that Lord 
Northcliffe said that nothing equalled the rapidity of 
reconstruction of the North of France except its ugli- 
ness. The companies, tired no doubt of hearing it 
said that French engineers only produce miniature 
things, bought hundreds of hectares round their chief 
junctions, built twenty side-tracks where there used to 
be two, blocked the sky with enormous water-tanks, 
perched their pointsmen up in comical spires evidently 
designed as caricatures of the Toledo steeples, and all 
round began to house their people in what the latter 
probably regard as the last gasp of comfort. I am 
afraid these new towns, half station yards and half gar- 
den cities, will be an object of contagious admiration. 

This is how we rebuild the North of France. I used 
to think the idea of invading ugliness unbearable, and 
so it is, but even ugliness has only its season. It ig 
impossible that the nation which built the cathedrals 
and lavished beauty on the village church, on the 
priory, the farm and the cottage, should long rest 
satisfied with building Tergniers. All this ugly build- 
ing will come down after a few decades of peace, as 
many a superb romanesque church came down in the 
thirteenth century merely because more beautiful ones 
were making their appearance. 


| We continue to receive complaints from readers 
who have casually asked for the SarurDAY REviIEW at 
some remote bookstall and been unable to obtain it. 
Although the Saturpay REvVIEw is on “ sale or return’’ 
to every newsagent on liberal terms, it is impossible, 
without enormous waste and expense, to print enough 
copies to ensure that every casual reader shall find a 
copy waiting for him on the nearest bookstall. Do no* 
be a casual reader, but join us as a subscriber, and sc 
take your part in defending the principles of politicat 
and economic security for which we stand. 
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BOMBS AND BATTLESHIPS 


[As a practical contribution to the discussion on Aeroplanes v. Battleships, we publish the report of the 
Washington Joint Board embodying the results of the American Admiralty experiments. This document, 
which is here published in full for the first time in England, contains the essence of the authoritative policy 
dictated to our Government by the present state of experimental knowledge. This is the solid ground on 


which our Admiralty policy rests.—Ep. S.R.] 


THE JOINT BOARD 
WASHINGTON 
August 18th, 1921. 
To :—The Secretary of the Admiralty. 


Susjyect :—Report on results of aviation and ordnance 
tests, held during June and July, 1921, and 
conclusions reached. 


(1) The Joint Board submits the following report 
on the results of the aviation and ordnance experiments 
held during June and July, 1921, and its conclusions 
based thereon. 


Nature of experiments and the results. 

(2) Certain ex-German war vessels having been 
turned over to the United States Government in accord- 
ance with the decision of the Supreme Council as to 
their allocation, the Navy Department decided to com- 
ply with the provision requiring their destruction by 
conducting a series of experiments in which these ves- 
sels were to be sunk by gunfire or by bombs dropped 
from aircraft. In order that both branches of the 
national defence might gain the maximum benefit the 
Secretary of the Navy invited the Army to participate 
in these experiments. 

(3) In addition to the experiments with the ex- 
German vessels as targets, one was conducted with the 
ex-lowa, steaming under radio control as a hypothe- 
tical enemy. Search was conducted by aircraft, and 
attacks made, using dummy bombs, from 4,000 feet 
altitude. This experiment was conducted with a view 
to obtaining information as to the effectiveness of air- 
craft in search operations, the ability of aircraft to 
concentrate for effective attack on a vessel at sea, and 
the percentage of hits which could be made by drop- 
ping bombs from this altitude under the most favour- 
able conditions, against a slow-moving target capable 
of changing course at will to decrease the accuracy of 
bombing. 

(4) The aviation experiments were successfully con- 
ducted under the direction of the C. in C. Atlantic 
Fleet, by the Air Force of the Atlantic Fleet and a 
Provisional Air Brigade of the Army. The gunfire 
experiments were conducted by destroyers and battle- 
ships of the Atlantic Fleet. 

(5) The experiments extended over the period from 
June 21st to July 21st, and resulted in the sinking of 
the ex-German vessels as indicated below : 


Type How Sunk Date 
Submarine U 117 Bombs 21st June 
Submarine U 140 Gunfire 22nd June 
Submarine UB 48 Gunfire 22nd June 
Destroyer G 102 Bombs 13th July 
Destroyer S 132 Gunfire 15th July 
Destroyer V 43 Gunfire 15th July 
Light Cruiser Frankfurt Bombs 18th July 
Battleship Ostfriesland Bombs 21st July 


(6) The schedule of experiments was so arranged 
as to obtain the greatest amount of information for the 
practical development of aviation and ordnance, includ- 
ing weapons, their appurtenances and projectiles. 
Boards of Observers were appointed by the War and 
Navy Departments. 

(7) The experiments definitely determined in each 
case that the projectiles used were superior to the de- 
fensive features of construction of the vessel attacked. 
It has long been recognized that the gun carried by 
any type of war vessel is superior at moderate ranges 
to the armour or protective construction of vessels of 
like type. In a large measure, therefore, the greatest 
interest in these experiments lay in the bombing of 
naval vessels by aircraft. The main features of this 


report, therefore, relate to the effectiveness of aircraft 
in offensive action against various types of naval 
vessels. 

(8) The Joint Board has carefully studied the re. 
ports of the Boards of Observers; and as a result of 
such study, actual observation of the experiments by 
one or more members of the Joint Board, and general 
knowledge of the principles of war and methods of con- 
ducting war, it has arrived at the following general 
conclusions : 

General Conclusions. 

(9) Within their radius of action, which relatively 
to that of naval vessels is extremely short, the effective- 
ness of heavier-than-air craft carrying large-capacity 
high-explosive bombs depends upon : 

(a) Ability to locate the naval vessel. 

(b) Ability to hit the target vessel with the pro. 
jectiles carried. 

(c) Ability of the projectiles to damage or destroy 
the vessel. 

Consideration of ability to locate the naval vessel. 

(10) Aircraft of any of the three general classes, 
lighter-than-air ships, flying-boats and _ land-planes, 
either in combination or singly, have pronounced ability 
to search sea areas within their radii of action, and to 
locate naval vessels operating in such areas. The high 
speed of aircraft and the range of visibility obtained by 
altitude are factors which make these craft especially 
valuable in the service of information. 

(11) Heavier-than-air craft may obtain the maxi- 
mum radius of action for use in the service of informa- 
tion, only by carrying additional fuel in place of heavy 
bombs. When armed with heavy bombs, the radius 
of action of heavier-than-air types is inadequate for 
extensive search operations. Therefore, to conduct an 
effective attack on naval vessels it will usually be neces- 
sary to have certain aircraft for searching and others 
for conducting the attack with bombs. 

(12) Darkness, fog, falling or squally weather will 
greatly reduce the effectiveness of aircraft in search 
operations. Most of these conditions likewise ad- 
versely affect surface vessels conducting such opera- 
tions, but not to the same extent. 

(13) The present dependability of the personnel and 
material of Army and Navy aircraft appears to be 
such as to ensure that search operations, under suitable 
conditions, can be conducted without an undue per- 
centage of loss. The further development of aircraft 
will undoubtedly increase both dependability and radius 
of action. 


Ability to hit the target vessel with the projectiles 

carried, 

(14) The number of dummy bombs which actually 
hit the target during the experiment with the ex-Jowa 
was a very small percentage of those dropped. Other 
experiments, however, showed that it is not necessary 
to make direct hits on naval vessels to put them out of 
action or to sink them, provided the bombs drop 
sufficiently close to the vessel and the explosive charge 
is sufficiently large to produce a mine effect of such pro- 
portions as to destroy the water-tight integrity of the 
vessel beyond the control of its personnel and pumps. 
The effective target for the bomb being, therefore, 
greater than the dock area of the target vessel, the per- 
centage of effective bombs would be greater than the 
percentage of actual hits. 

(15) Inasmuch as these experiments were not con- 
ducted under battle conditions, it is difficult to draw 
conclusions as to the probability of hitting a target 
with bombs from aircraft while in action. Under the 
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favourable conditions existing during the experiments 
—namely, stationary or practically stationary target, 
jmmunity from enemy interference, and excellent visi- 
bility and flying conditions—the percentage of hits was 
greatly in excess of that to be expected under battle 

(16) The probability of hitting will be reduced in the 
case of a target moving at high speed on varying 
courses; further reduced if the target vessel is protected 
by effective anti-aircraft armament; and practically 
negligible if the target is protected by effective pursuit 
planes. On the other hand, the probability of hitting 
will be increased by more efficient sighting and bomb- 
dropping control apparatus, by further training and 
further development of aerial tactics. 

(17) In the present state of anti-aircraft defence it 
is believed that, if an air force can obtain the mastery 
of the air, an effective percentage of hits can be ob- 
tained against surface vessels coming within the radius 
of action of bombing planes without an undue per- 
centage of loss of aircraft. Anti-aircraft armament is 
in an early stage of development. The history of war 
indicates that means of defence develops rapidly to 
meet the development of offensive weapons. The effec- 
tiveness of the bomb carried by aircraft emphasizes the 
necessity for the rapid development of anti-aircraft 
armament and for the provision of pursuit planes as 
a part of the Fleet. 

Ability of Aircraft to Damage Naval Vessels. 

(18) Aircraft carrying high-capacity high-explosive 
bombs of sufficient size have adequate offensive power 
to sink or seriously damage any naval vessels at pre- 
sent constructed, provided such projectiles can be 
placed in the water close alongside the vessel. Further- 
more, it will be difficult, if not impossible, to build any 
type of vessel of sufficient strength to withstand the 
destructive force that can be obtained with the largest 
bombs that airplanes may be able to carry from shore 
bases or sheltered harbours. 

(19) High-capacity high-explosive bombs hitting 
the upper works of the vessels are disastrous to exposed 
personnel, serious to light upper works, comparatively 
slight to heavy fittings such as guns, and negligible to 
turrets. The effect of direct hits was completely local. 
The most serious effect of bombs is the mining effect 
when such bombs explode close alongside and below 
the surface of the water. 

(20) In the case of major ships the mining effect of 
a bomb will be materially reduced, owing to the ability 
of the personnel to free the ship of large quantities of 
water by means of pumps, to distribute the excess water 
through the various compartments, and to shore up the 
water-tight doors and bulkhesds which are in most 
serious danger of carrying away, owing to water- 
pressure. 

(21) Aircraft, through the medium of machine-guns 
and fragmentation bombs, as well as by high-explosive 
bombs of high capacity, possess sufficient offensive 
power to seriously threaten the exposed personnel of 
naval vessels unless such vessels are protected by pur- 
suit planes. This emphasizes the necessity for the 
further protection of personnel, and for the provision 
of aircraft-carriers on which such pursuit planes may 
be based. 

(22) The effect of the gas-bomb has not been deter- 
mined, but it is believed that such bombs possess offen- 
sive power which, within the radius of action of the 
aircraft, is to-day a serious threat to vessels insuffi- 
ciently protected by aircraft. 

Summary of General Conclusions. 
_ (23) At present, aircraft possess the following abili- 
ties as regards operations with the Fleet in areas be- 
yond the radius of action of aircraft based on shore : 
(a) Limited assistance to gunnery in the control 
of fire. 
(b) Limited assistance in the service of informa- 
tion and security. 
(c) Important strategical and tactical qualities in 
operations of coast defence. 


(In adequate quantities they may be the decisive factor 
in such operations. The availability of these qualities 
at present depends largely on weather conditions. The 
radius of action of bombing-planes limits their effec- 
tiveness against naval vessels to coast defence, or base 
defence, in which this type is a very powerful adjunct 
to the present system of coast defence). 

(24) With reference to the effect of aircraft on 
future naval construction, the Joint Board is of opinion 
that : 

(a) The mission of the Navy is to control vital 
lines of transportation upon the seas. If no 
opposition is met from enemy naval vessels, 
this mission can be accomplished without en- 
tering an enemy’s coast zone within which 
aircraft based on shore or in sheltered har- 
bours are effective. 

(b) Without an effective Navy in time of war a 
nation must submit to an economic blockade 
etal to its trade and the importation of neces- 
sary materials for the production of war sup- 
plies. 

(c) If heavier-than-air craft are to be effective in 
naval warfare, they must have great mobility, 
and since their radius of action is not great, 
additional mobility must be obtained by pro- 
viding mobile bases, i.e., aircraft carriers. 

(d) So far as known, no planes large enough to 
carry a bomb effective against a major ship 
have been flown from or landed on an airplane- 
carrier at sea. It is probable, however, that 
future development will make such operations 
practicable. 

(e) Even in the present state of development, the 
aircraft-carrier, as exemplified by the Argus 
of the British Navy, is a type essential to the 
highest efficiency of the Fleet. 

(f) Aircraft-carriers are subject to attack by ves- 
sels carrying guns, torpedoes or bombs, and 
will require, as all other types of vessel re- 
quire, the eventual support of the battleship. 

(g) The battleship is still the backbone of the 
Fleet and the bulwark of the nation’s sea de- 
fence, and will so remain so long as the safe 
navigation of the sea for purposes of trade or 
transportation is vital to success in war. 

(h) The airplane, like the submarine, destroyer 
and mine, has added to the dangers to which 
battleships are exposed, but has not made the 
battleship obsolete. The battleship still re- 
mains the greatest factor of naval strength. 

(i) The development of aircraft, instead of furnish- 
ing an economical instrument of war, leading 
to the abolition of the battleship, has but 
added to the complexity of naval warfare. 

(j) The aviation and ordnance experiments con- 
ducted with the ex-German vessels as targets 
have proved that it has become imperative, 
as a matter of national defence, to provide for 
the maximum possible development of avia- 
tion in both the Army and the Navy. They 
have proved also the necessity for aircraft- 
carriers of the maximum size and speed to 
supply our Fleet with the offensive and defen- 
sive power which aircraft provide, within their 
radius of action, as an effective adjunct of the 
Fleet. It is likewise essential that effective 
anti-aircraft armament be developed. 

(25) The Joint Board recommends that the pro- 
visions of the previous orders of the, War and Navy 
Departments’ relation to secrecy concerning the results 
of the aviation and ordnance experiments be rescinded, 
and that this Report, if approved by the War and Navy 
Departments, be issued jointly to the Press. 

Joun J. PERSHING, 
Senior Member 
N Department. 
pre Mie: August 18, 1921. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
Acting Secretary of the Navy. 


Approved : 
Joun W. Werks, 
Secretary of War. 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Editor of the Sarurpay Review welcomes the free expression 
in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of public in- 
terest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the opinions 
themselves and the manner of their expression, 


Letters which dre of reasonable brevity and are signed with the 
writer’s name are more likely to be published than long and 
anonymous communications. 

Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


ENGLISH PAINTING 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 


SIR,—In his subtle but not rapturous notice of the 
pictures of M. Jean Marchand, appearing in your issue 
of the 22nd ult., Professor Borenius tells us that there 
are few Continental artists whose works have caught on 
in England like his. The words gave rise in me to 
somewhat melancholy reflections. It must be a matter 
of surprise to our distinguished hyperborean visitor 
(who, if | may venture with pleasure to say it, seems 
now to have become one of us and has in any case 
taken high place in the artistic life of the country) 
to find us so much concerned with the productions 
of a Frenchman in whom he can find so little to praise. 
Could you not use your influence with him and per- 
suade him to increase our debt to him by directing his 
deft pen and fine intuition to furthering the cause of 
indigenous painting, which with rare exception receives 
little either of friendly criticism or encouragement 
from the more serious and intelligent. representatives of 
contemporary criticism? It is rather towards France 
that their faces are set, where dazzling feats of technical 
invention are continually being performed for their just 
wonder. But let us turn for a moment from the 
glamour of to-day. A visit to the Tate Gallery will, 
I think, show that such accomplishments, to be met 
with at a tolerably high level in the Lane collection 
there, do not wear well. Manet and most of his 
fellows seem indeed a little empty of content and 
almost commonplace beside the deeper and more in- 
timate spirit pervading the enchanting inventions of 
the adjacent Pre-Raphaelite School. I feel, moreover, 
confident that we have with us to-day material as fine 
and capacity for performance not less promising, were 
our artists to receive the necessary stimulus both from 
critics and public. 

I write in no narrowly patriotic sense, and I am far 
from holding the view that the imagination should not 
be kept alert to great forces in whatever land they 


may move. But it would appear at least questionable | 


whether France has not too greatly bewitched us with 
attainments that may one day seem frivolous. It is 
not skill that our painters need so much as intellect. 
Is it not therefore to Italy, that great nurse of painters, 
that we should rather turn? Thence it was that the 
greatest of the French, Poussin, Claude, Watteau, In- 
gres, Puvis de Chavannes, themselves drew inspira- 
tion. There Rembrandt, Rubens, and Velasquez 
found their masters. There too, in our own land, was 
nurtured the genius of Reynolds, Blake, Rossetti and 
Stevens. 
I am, etc., 
‘* ENGLISHMAN 


THE RELIEF OF TRISTAN DA CUNHA 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—The recent efforts to assist the inhabitants of 
this lonely South Atlantic island have brought about 
a widened public interest in them, and it is thought 
that advantage should be taken of the fact to place the 
movement on a firmer footing. For the advancement 
of the cause, it is matter for no small satisfaction that 
it can now be announced that the President for the 
time being of the Royal Geographical Society, and the 


Chairman for the time being of the Council of the 
Royal Colonial Institute will act as joint e€x-Officio 
Trustees of the fund, and the account, the ‘‘ Tristan da 
Cunha Fund,’’ at the National Provincial and Union 
Bank of England, 15, Bishopsgate Street, E.C.2 will 
stand henceforth in their names. 3 

It is recognized that the islanders accept privations 
as of the settled order of their existence, and it is de- 
sired to leave the general character of the settlement 
unimpaired. What it is sought to do is to mitigate the 
less tolerable of their privations, and what these are 
the recently published reports of the Rev. H. M. 
Rogers and Commander Wild serve to show. 

While the means are now sought for the relief of 
immediate wants, the main purpose of the movement 
is to solve the difficult question of communications, 
For with intercourse assured and visits announced 
ahead, those necessaries of life which the island cannot 
itself produce, may soon become the subject of ex. 
change for its own products in the way of trade, and 
what is the real impediment to the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in maintaining the mission 
—namely, the want of the means of passage for its 
clergy—will be removed. After the difficulties which 
have been overcome, it is now matter of actual demon- 
stration that there is nothing in these aims which js 
insurmountable. 

I am, etc., 
Douc.as M. Gane 

Gray’s Inn, W.C.1 


NO MORE WAR 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REviIEw 


SIR,—The question of ‘‘ No more War ”’ is, in its 
essence, an individual one; ‘‘ to fight or not to fight ” 
rests not with Governments but with the man himself, 
so that it is possible for war to cease for the individual 
at once and for ever, if he so wills. The Society of 
Friends is an instance in point. So far back as 1660, 
in a declaration to Charles II when he came to the 
throne, their testimony was : 

We utterly deny all outward war and strife, and fightings 
with outward weapons for any end or under any pretence what- 
ever: this is our testimony to the whole world. The Spirit of 
Christ, by which we are guided, is not chargeable, so as to 
command us from a thing as evil, and again to move unto it, 
and we certainly know, and testify to the world, that the 
Spirit of Christ which leads us into all truth, will never move 
us to fight and war against any man with outward weapons, 
neither for the Kingdom of Christ, nor for the kingdoms of 
this world. 

From then until now, over 250 years, the Quakers, 
tested at times to the uttermost, have been at peace 
with all the world, and in refusing to participate in 
war they have but followed in the footsteps of the 
early Christians, whose testimony was, ‘‘I am a 
Christian, therefore I cannot fight.’’ 

The key to the whole position is to be found in the 
Christian Church, for there will be no more war, on 
any large scale, when the Church lays down her arms, 
Governments being well aware that it would be impos- 
sible to carry on war with the Christian Church in 
absolute opposition to it. Her responsibility for its 
continuance is therefore a heavy one. 

I am, etc., 
CHARLES EDWARD GREGORY 

Evesham 


[While respecting our correspondent’s sentiments, we 
fear that until they become universally endorsed they 
must remain ideal rather than practical.—Ep. S.R.] 


THE STORY OF THE BIBLE 
; To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW 
SIR,—Mr. T. W. Blathwayt would not lose by 
reading his Bible in the light of modern knowledge. 
He would discover what is not nowadays denied by 
any knowledgeable Christian theologian : that the life 
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story of Jesus is identical with those of many pre- 
Christian gods. These gods were all born in a stable 
or cave; were marked down for death ‘in infancy by 
ruling monarchs; were executed or crucified, and rose 
again the third day. He will find that the last phases 
were all anticipated in the religious cults of Adonis, 
Osiris, Attis and Mithras. Here we have the derision, 
the flagellation, the thieves by the cross, the exclama- 
tions from the cross, the sponge with vinegar, the 
wounding with a spear, the murderers casting lots, the 
woman mourners, and the grave hewn in the rock. 
There is such a thing as intellectual honesty in religious 
discussion : to deny facts that are matters of historical 
demonstration is doing very poor service. 

Some would consider that his advice to take the line 
of least resistance in religion does not constitute a 
religious attitude at all. 

I am, etc., 
HucGu BLakER 

Isleworth-on-Thames 


THE DIET OF LONGEVITY 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW 


SIR,—The long drawn out duel in your columns 
between the backers, respectively,.of Grape and Grain, 
is highly diverting. It reminds one of the world- 
renowned combat between two robbers as to whom 
should be the arbiter of the fate of the Babes in the 
Wood; a fate which, whatever the issue of the contest, 
necessitated the ministrations of robins in the réle of 
amateur undertakers. ‘‘ When thieves fall out honest 
men come by their own ’’; and from the mutual expo- 
sure of antagonistic errors by zealous contestants truth 
may emerge. 

Personally I am a strong advocate of the use of the 
fruit both of the vine and the cornfield, but I stipulate 
that such use shall be either in an unsophisticated form 
or in a form as little sophisticated as possible. Grapes 
of the best kind, properly ripe, are almost as nourish- 
ing as new milk, and cereals so treated as to become 
digestible with a minimum loss of substance consti- 
tute, proverbially, ‘‘ the staff of life.’’ But I submit 
that whilst fruit and cereals are highly important items 
in a diet of longevity the conversion of their native 
nourishment into a narcotic drug places them outside 
that category and enlists them on the opposite side. 
Thus degraded they afford, on the showing of the pro- 
tagonists, a striking example of the lamentable conse- 
quences which ensue when a good food—like a good 
man—‘‘ goes wrong.’’ 

I am, etc., 
FRANK ADKINS 

15 Wynne Road, S.W.9 


CANADIAN CATTLE 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Macleod District in Canada is called after my 
father’s cousin, the late Colonel James Farquharson 
Macleod, C.M.G., and from Macleod District I hope 
to see cattle sent to this country to take the place of 
Irish cattle. 

Sir Harry Hope, speaking in the House of Commons 
on July 24, said: 

I remember that the Canadian cattle which used to be 
brought over 30 years ago were very good cattle, and they were 
far better ‘‘ doers’’ than the Irish cattle. As a rule, Irish 
cattle take about four or five weeks before they start fattening, 
but Canadian cattle start fattening on the very day they are 
put to pasture. I think that is a proof that the alleged hard- 
ship which they are said to suffer in coming over in no way 
injures them. I remember that Canadian cattle, after about 
three months’ fattening, are generally ready for the butcher, 
whereas Irish cattle take a much longer period. 

The above is an extract from the speech of a man 
who knew what he was talking about. 

I am, etc., 
DonaLp NorMAN REID 
Paddington 


THE TURF 
Newmarket, August 8 


RIGHTON and Lewes brought an end to the 

Sussex fortnight, but the racing at these meet- 

ings cannot be compared with that of fifty years 
ago. Then the big stables continued the friendly 
rivalry started at Goodwood and brought out their 
second-raters for the minor events and a few good 
animals for the others. The Brighton Cup has been 
often won by horses who have made Turf and Stud 
history, and one has only to compare such old-time 
victors as Favonius, Isonomy and Santoi with Tin- 
spear, Cobbler’s Wax and Clochnaben, the most recent 
winners, to realize the sad decline in the class of the 
horses competing. Whereas other managements have 
brought their stands and accommodation more up to the 
requirements of modern necessities, Brighton has stood 
still, and as their race-track can by no stretch of 
imagination be called good, the racing has slowly and 
surely deteriorated. 

The course is popularly supposed to be similar to 
Epsom, but in reality it is very different, as the average 
times for the different courses will show. In 14 mile 
races, a good plater at Brighton will do much the same 
time-as the Derby horse of the year on the Epsom 
course, which is 29 yards over the correct distance, 
e.g., Captain Cuttle took 2 min. 34 3/5 secs. to the 
2 mins. 33 3/5 secs. of Herod Philip in the Brighton 
Handicap. Again, the sprint track at Epsom is down 
an easy and gradual decline with a short and not too 
severe rise at the winning post, whilst that at Brigh- 
ton is round a bend and can almost be described as 
precipitous, with a very sudden and severe finish. A 
horse short of stamina might well lose a race here 
which he would win at Epsom, and I can think of no 
better example than Mr. J. de Rothschild’s Kitsiwitsey, 
who stopped to nothing up the hill to be beaten by 
By Mistake. She would not have been caught at the 
Surrey meeting, where the average time for the course 
is 58 seconds compared with the 64 seconds for the 
5 furlongs 88 yards at Brighton. The rest of the 
racing calls for little comment and the results are not 
likely to help students of form in their diagnosis of 
races to come on other courses. 

Travelling up to London with certain prominent 
trainers and jockeys the other day, I asked them to 
name the three racecourses in England that offer the 
best galloping and provide the truest racing tests ; and 
they were practically unanimous in selecting New- 
market, Newcastle and Newbury, as I had already 
done myself; with York, Doncaster and Gatwick not 
so very far behind. It could be argued that, if racing 
were limited to these meetings, form would work out 
very much more accurately, but I think it would be 
against the interests of our breed of horses, for on 
such galloping tracks horses of great strength and 
propelling power would have an advantage over others, 
and breeders would naturally put out every effort to 
produce such a type at the expense of others of less 
pronounced and more adaptable build. It will be 
noticed that Epsom was not included in the courses 
mentioned above—in fact, one trainer was of opinion 
that it should be placed amongst the worst. With this 
it is impossible to agree, for no finer test can be 
offered a future sire of bloodstock than our Derby 
course. A horse must possess good stamina and speed 
not to lose ground over the severe first six furlongs 
and he must be handy in order to take a good place 
round the bend at Downs House; then, there is very 
little chance of an easy for him over the undulating 
going from the Woodcote Stakes post to the famous 
Tattenham Corner, where the bend on sloping ground 
may well find out any want of action on his part. How 
often one sees and reads of a horse faltering as the 
descent to the straight is reached and dropping out of 
the race! Once round the turn the descent is gradual, 


but a bit has to be saved to cope with the gradual rise 
of the last furlong, and it is here that belated challenges 
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by stouter but less speedy horses have often given one 
the clue to the winner of the St. Leger. This year it 
will be remembered that Craigangower came from 
nowhere to outstay St. Louis for third place, and he 
gave me the idea that with another furlong to go he 
would have caught and passed Tamar easily enough. 

However, since then the last named has improved in 
appearance, and through his ancestors he ought to be 
the better stayer. ‘‘ Mankato,’’ in fact, credits him 
with staying 14.53 furlongs to the 10.54 furlongs of 
Craigangower, but this has yet to be proved on a race- 
course. 

The St. Leger may well be an interesting event now 
that the soft going has come, and I saw St. Louis the 
other day on the Heath looking far more like the horse 
we saw winning the first of the Classics. 

Another possible candidate is Re-echo, who is due 
to run at Redcar on Thursday in a race where the 
opposition is not of sufficient class to test his stamina. 
No horse could have done better since his Ascot defeat, 
but I very much doubt if such a free-goer can ever 
make a genuine stayer, although on his breeding he 
should last out ten furlongs. His meritorious perform- 
ance in the Derby, after having been left at the post, 
helped to flatter him unduly. 

By the death of Mr. Lionel Robinson the ‘racing 
world has suffered a severe loss. In partnership with 
Mr. Clark he built up the Old Buckenham Hall Stud, 
one of the most successful establishments of its kind in 
England, whilst his colours were often victorious in 
good class races both here and in Australia, where he 
had many interests. His cheery nature and generous 
disposition will cause him to be remembered and 
regretted by his many friends. “Lt. G.” 


A Woman s Causerie 
THE SECRET OF INANIMATE THINGS 


HEN a housemaid says of the smashed tea- 

W pot, ‘‘ it broke of itself,’’ why should we 
doubt her word that the tea-pot committed 
suicide? It may be that the taste of inferior tea had 
upset its dignity, or its digestion. We know nothing 
of its feelings, as we have not yet got into touch with 
them. For us the tea-pot is dumb and the housemaid. 
though she saw the miracle of its self-willed death, did 
not probe deeper into the question. There may, also, 
ye magic other than that explained by science in the 
wail that comes from the precious china plate on a 
stand, when a note is touched on the piano. Indeed, 
there are moments when objects that we are apt to be- 
lieve have no feeling whatever seem as if on the verge 
of speech and movement, and when, if a gale suddenly 
burst open our windows and cupboards, we should not 
be surprised to see our clothes perform a witches’ dance 
in the middle of the room, headless, armless, legless, but 
horribly alive. Who is there that has not known fear in 
facing a wardrobe full of clothes that have to be looked 
through and put away? I have stood looking at a 
child in front of clothes hung out on a line to dry. 
Wrapt up in watching their movements in the wind he 
suddenly began—as if he could bear it no longer, as 
if they had forced him to join in the frolic—to dance 
in imitation of them and in time with the wind-given 
music. What he thought of it all I cannot tell, for 
when the dance was over he quickly climbed up a tree 
as though to get away from something disagreeable. 


* * * 


The first time, however, that I thought seriously that 
inanimate objects might have a sense of humour, and 
liked to play tricks on us, was when I was stopping 
with a friend in Paris. She had put on my dressing 
table a Lalique hand-glass, so delightful to look at 
that I used it instead of my own. The handle only 
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was decorated, the back of the glass was plain and 
grey-blue, the colour of mist. When I sat down to 
dress by the light of candles, in a room that had once 
been a salon of Adrienne Lecouvreur, I lifted up the 
glass and found in it no reflection of my face, I saw 
nothing, nothing at all. Quickly, and rather frightened 
I put it down again, certain for a second or two that 
though my spirit was there my body was not, and that 
this was death. After a moment I took the glass 
up once more and saw that I had held it on the mist. 
grey side. But I felt persuaded that the glass had 
turned itself to the wrong side on purpose, and that 
if I did not take great care in laying it down on the 
marble table, it would crack itself with laughing at my 
astonished face. All this to the ordinary reader will 
seem quite mad; but then the ordinary reader is rarer 
than we think, and I sincerely hope he will never see 


this. 
* * 


If it is a form of madness to find more in a china 
honey-pot than the sticky honey, it is a madness that 
many people who live amongst old things share with 
me. I was looking at the tapestries in the newly- 
arranged corridor of the Uffizi, tapestries that every 
woman knows ought to be placed in her own particular 
room. They are gay in colour, with pleasant scenes of 
everyday life. One of the directors of the gallery was 
looking at them with me. ‘‘ As a rule,’’ I said to 
him, ‘‘ I am quite pleased to leave things where they 
are, possessions become manacles that at last drag 
down even our spirit ; but I very, very much want those 
tapestries for my own.’’ He shivered, not from shock 
at my grabbing sentiments, but because—‘‘ I long ago 
rid myself of all my old furniture... it got on my 
nerves, there was something more uncanny about it 
than merely the brown heaps thrown up by invisible 
worms. And as for tapestry .. . well, I have seen it 
move when there were no windows open, as if the 
people who spent their lives in making it had come 
back to touch it again.’ 


* * * 


There was at Blickling a tapestry room—a beautiful 
English room—where the tapestry hung, as it ought 
to, loosely from the ceiling to a low wainscot and 
where even the doors were hidden by it so that, when 
you were inside, you could forget every other place but 
that. As a child, this room haunted my days. I 
wanted to sit there alone for hours, in the hope of 
getting into a land different from the one we lived in. 
Who can tell how many children have been influenced 
by these things, and into what strange world they have 
wandered that, for the rest of their lives, is as much 
their home as the visible world around them? 


* * 


It is certain that many who part with old furniture 
part with old friends, and, though, Methuselah-like, it 
outlives us, yet its days, too, are numbered. Strange 
diseases wreck it, face creams in the form of medicated 
wax become useless at last, and new wood added—the 
monkey glands of carpentry—also, in time, turns to 
dust. But it is not only in furniture and other old 
things that we suspect a secret. A typewriter has 
been known to be contrary; shoes have groaned and 
creaked when the name of their maker ought to have 
made that impossible. Has the typewriter hated your 
words, and have the shoes objected to the moral path 
you were treading? That there should be a secret 
of inanimate things ought not to surprise us, for they 
have their beginnings in the roots of trees, in white- 
fire furnaces, in the skin of slain beasts. But, it is as 
well that they cannot speak, for man has already made 
the voice of machinery too loud in the land; let us hope 
he will not discover the secret cf the silent molecule 
and thus allow eur dinner plates to complain of too 
much washing with soda. 
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A VERY MEDIAEVAL YARN 


OR, A NOT-SO STORY 


By W. E. LLEWELLYN 


I 


NCE upon a time, O  Best-beloved, in 
() the days when the herring still lived in 

the Baltic and nowhere else, long before 
the time he learnt to hang himself up by the 
gills and smoke himself all silvery, and long, 
long before he picked up the knack of splitting 
himself down the middle and kippering himself a rich 
mahogany brown, an expedition was arranged to shoo 
him out of the Baltic. He was to be driven through 
the Sound and the Great Belt and the Little Belt and 
all the meandering winding Tiny and Tiniest Belts, 
and through the Skaggerack and the Cattegat and 
right into the open sea. 

The idea was to assemble all the cockboats and the 
hoys, the wherries and the lollyboats, all the galliots, 
the galleons and galleasses, all the dinghies, the 
coracles, the canoas and catamarans, all the triremes, 
the quadremes and multiremes, all the tall ships, the 
longboats, the double flyboats, the yawls, the ketches 
and the skiffs, with the bowl of the Wise Men of 
Gotham to finish up with, and then to shepherd him. 
and from the rear to induce and persuade him to betake 
himself to the open and salter salt sea, there to spread 
and multiply himself for the benefit of mankind. 

Now this was like to be a ticklish job. First he had 
te be rounded up from the Gulf of Bothnia and the Gulf 
of Finland, and from between all the islands, as you 
very well know, and then he had to be cordoned right 
along to the finger-ends of that great arm of the sea, 
and then he had to be yapped out of every little inlet 
and winding creek of the outlets. So that there was 
likely to be work for all the tallest of the tall ships in 
the deeps of the Baltic, and for all the saucerest of the 
saucy little shallops in the shallows of the straits. 

So they asked everybody please to come quite 
punctually to join in the great hunt and round-up. 

And of all the craft in London River, all got under 
way to time and programme, except one stout two- 
master which was aground in Chelsea Reach just oppo- 
site where the big policeman stands nowadays and 
looks at the water after you’re in bed till his supper 
comes. And that vessel and crew would have come 
quite punctually too, only the bosun had an appoint- 
ment with the dentist for the souring of his sweet tooth, 
and the cook was out of baking-powder, and the little 
cabin-boy had unbelayed the main-sheet, and the 
skipper was a-splicing of the main-brace, and had got 
muddled about which strand went with which and was 
searching for a scoutmaster to put him right, and 
worst of all, somebody or other had run off with the 
gangplank when nobody was looking. Now that gang- 
plank was a well-seasoned favourite, and they couldn’t 
afford to lose it. And the moral is, keep a good look- 
out. 

They were willing enough anyway, you see, but a 
bit weak in the execution, and when they did shoot the 
arches of Old London Bridge the biscuit was getting 
past the hard-as-cement-break-it-with-a-marlinspike 
stage, and was beginning to stir with weevils. 


II 


Now you must know that it was the fashion in those 
days to shoot the bridge at the very bottom of the ebb, 
and to dip up the first bucket of water just after they 
had passed into the Pool, as soon as ever they had got 
clear of the risk of entanglement with the boys’ fishing- 
lines. For London Bridge was set thick with houses 


(With apologies to Mr. Rudyard Kipling) 


then, and decorated with traitors’ heads on spikes at 
either end, and from every window and coign of 
vantage (which is a phrase you must remember, be- 
cause Shakespeare will want to use it a century or two 
later) there was always a boy fishing when the tide ran 
either way. 

They used to catch samlets and smelts and alewives 
and hippocampuses and royal sturgeons and old baskets 
on the flood, and dace and eels and tiddlers and wora 
shoes on the ebb. The regulation bait was lobworms 
on the flood, and after slack water the grains of fur- 
menty that had been saved from breakfast. And if 
you’ve never tasted furmenty, O Best-beloved, you'd 
better ask your mother to make some according to in- 
structions in the late war-cookery-book. 

But nobody had ever caught a herring yet, except 
the Baltickers, and all the boys on the Bridge wanted 
to. So they set up a big ironic cheer when the Bright 
Nancy went through two days late. And that must 
have made the steward clumsy with his bucket-dipping, 
for he missed his stroke and didn’t bring up a brim- 
ming bucket till he was nearly off Billingsgate. Which 
was the little seed of the beginning of all the trouble. 

You must know that the water in the butts was 
always foul and undrinkable for the first few days of a 
voyage. Not that the Pool was as bad as it is now. 
Remember all the many millions of baskets which have 
rotted in London River since then, and have made it 
so much browner. But anyway the dipped-up water 
had a knack of going green and pink in the butts, with 
an oily scum on top. And after about a week it would 
get very lively with wrigglers, who would increase so 
fast and wriggle so much that they sometimes started 
the bungs of the barrels. And then, if there came a 
calm, the creature would die off, and the scum settle, 
and the water get its natural colour on top and become 
what sailors called sweet, and keep sweet to very 
nearly the last drop. But right at the very bottom the 
lees were generally only-partly-vegetarian. 

The trouble was that by the time the water was 
sweet the biscuit was generally lively. And all navi- 
gators had to put up with these troubles in those times, 
which is how they got the ‘‘ gators ’’ into their name. 

So for the first fortnight they generally drank wine 
and small beer. And after the first fortnight they ate 
their biscuit in the dark. 

Ill 

Now the Bright Nancy’s steward had got his wine- 
casks from the Nine Bells at Chelsea, and it was the 
last and oldest wine mine host had, and it had been 
rolled too hastily over a new gangplank which didn’t 
exactly fit, and was too steep. 

Then again, they were two days behind the top of 
the spring tides, and were slower than usual in drop- 
ping down stream, and couldn’t find a pilot at Tilbury, 
and had to put up with a pilot’s apprentice. And he 
lost them some more of the tide. 

So before they had got through the Prince’s Channel 
to the Nore, they knew they would have to lie up and 
wait, for they feared the Mouse and the Galloper and 
the Knock, and with reason, for there weren’t any 
lightships on those shoals in those days, and they 
didn’t even know the names of all the shoals, though 
they did know the Maplins. And besides, they werent 
very confident that the mainbrace had been rightly 
spliced, and there was no tallow aboard for the lead- 
line, and not much bacon-fat, either, for all the other 
outbound ships had bought it up. 
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And so they daren’t sail by night at all. By the 
time they were off Foulness they were four days late, 
and the weather was foul indeed. 

For a fortnight they beat about, and were beaten 
about, and tacked and drove to very little purpose, 
and were very nearly aground three times after all. 
But happily the cabin-boy had a particularly good land- 
nose and sand-tongue-tip, and could smell a lee-shore, 
or tell you by taste what stuff the bacon-fatted-lead- 
line brought up from the sea-bottom better than any 
man of them all. And so his skill gave them warning 
and saved them from running aground. 

But they had had to undergird the ship and fit a 
jury-rudder, and the weather had been so heavy that 
they hadn’t had a chance to play cards or jews-harps 
in any single dogwatch. Now the music of the jews- 
harp was supposed to assist the water-sweetening pro- 
cess, and calm, as I said before, was essential for it. 

Whether it was that the music was lacking, or the 
steward had got the wrong bucketful in first, or be- 
cause the casks were over-agitated, I can’t rightly say. 
But when their wine was nearly spent, O Best-beloved, 
and the last drops were getting acider and acider, and 
so near to stark vinegar or verjuice that you can hardly 
tell it wasn’t, they went to try the water-butt, and found 
to their alarm that they couldn’t get the pannikin into 
the scuttle-butt. It was all set into a rather thick 
jelly. And by this time they were nearly half across the 
North Sea. 

Then they debated whether they should put about 
and change a foul head-wind for a fair wind aft. But 
they weren’t sure the undergirding would hold if ‘the 
seas should poop them, and didn’t like trying to wear 
ship; and, most of all, they were afraid of the jeers 
of the urchins on London Bridge if they came back 
without company or convoy. 

So they decided to hold on their course as she was, 
and stave in the butt to-morrow and exist on jelly. 
For after all, jelly is moist, you know, and does for a 
half-ration drink. And anyway, they hoped it would 
rain hard when the ,wind fell, and then, if the spray 
didn’t beat down on deck too much, they could stop 
the scuppers and collect rainwater enough to fill the 
wine-casks. 

But the rain held off for once, and next noon, when 
the captain made his reckoning and had made it pre- 
cisely half seas over, they divided up the top layer of 
jelly, and served out the last tots of wine from the 
lees. 

IV 


The wine on the lees must have been extra strong and 
somebody must have been extra careless. I suspect 
it was that clumsy steward, but anyhow, from the very 
last pannikinlet somebody let fall the last acrid drop. 
The cabin-boy said afterwards that he saw a blue flash 
as it fell, but I fancy he exaggerated or that his fancy 
was overheated. But anyway, it burnt a hole through 
the maindeck, and through the orlop deck, and right 
down to the bilge and through the keelstrake. Un- 
fortunately it also burnt through the undergirding, and 
the Bright Nancy broke up nearly into matchwood 
before they had time to cry: ‘‘ We split, we split.’’ 

If the tiller hadn’t come away whole, and if there 
hadn’t been plenty of hencoops and casks aboard, 
somebody would have been drowned for sure. As it 
was, the skipper got foul of the new mainsheet, and 
nearly went to Davy Jones. 

They had a most distressful time for days on the 
high seas (remember that they were quite half seas 
over) and were opening their mouths to catch odd 
single raindrops thirty-six hours before the first of the 
fast crack fleet of returning pinnaces picked them up. 

I believe they sneaked ashore one by one at Wapping 


and Ratcliff and Rotherhithe, so as not to 
have to face the boys on the bridge. I know 
the skipper swam ashore at Purfleet, and that 


the steward made an _ undeserved fortune out 
of the secret of Chelsea Jelly, and kept a large tied- 
house at Wapping Old Stairs. You can still see the 


descendant house, but at that time the forefather house 
used to stand on piles like stilts, and he used to take in 
the ebb-water to concoct his mixture stealthily by 
nights in the dark of the moon, and his house was 
‘** kep’ mos’ stric’,’’ and no music was allowed in it, 
nor so much as a whistle, and everybody was chucked 
out promptly as soon as they got singing-ripe. 

I believe it was his great-great-great (I really can’t 
go on with all the greats, O Best-beloved, there are 
fourteen of them, and you can do them for yourse!f) 
grand-niece who first used his unclarified fluid to make 
Chelsea Buns. Anyway, now you know why they say a 
sailor is half seas over when he hasn’t mixed enough 
water with his drinks, and why the Chelsea folk don’t 
eat herring to this day. They don’t deserve to, do 
they ? 


Verse 


THE OLD BARGEE 


S PEND your time along the towpath where the 
banks are mossy-lipt, 
Where tides are slow and as you go you hear the chime 
of whipt 
Ripples sliding 
Round the siding 
Where the trucks are tipt. 


There’s the miller at the malthouse, and his daughter’s 
at the door; 
She’s a lusty wench and willing, I'll be bound, altho’ 
you’re poor. 
Show your mettle 
And she’ll settle 
When you’ve made your score. 


He’s a tidy pile put by him, twenty homers in his loft, 
Four roan cows to graze his meadow, and a bit of idle 
croft 
Full o’ lush room 
For the mushroom 
When the mould is soft. 


And in summer when it’s sunny and the long wheat 
billow rolls, 
Then it’s good to watch the swallows, and the fawn- 
grey filly foals 
Rolling over 
In the clover 
Round the high-looped poles. 


Filing far along the towpath with a murmur that is 
sweet, 
Past the barley and the beetroot and the lofty piles o’ 
peat, 
With a ditty 
To the city 
Where the mad wheels beat. 


Then I think o’ straining hausers, and the topsails o’ 
the ships 
All a-flutter, sirens hooting, crippled liners in the slips, 
Gulls that flitter 
In the litter 
That the slow wave lips. 


But at sea there’s little comfort, little frolic, little 
sleep, 
All’s a aay midnight gamble, nothing’s sure and life 
is cheap. 
Life is stiller 
At my tiller 
And the tides all neap. 


So I’ve turned my back on sailing, said good-bye to 
ships at sea. 
Take my tip and do the same, boy; live and die a land 
bargee. 
Hark ! she crushes 
Thro’ the rushes 


To the malthouse quay. 
Witrrip THORLEY 
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A MISCELLANY 


ing the awards in our recent Literary 

Competition, basing his fault-finding on 
the following points. He says that every ‘“ bal- 
lade’’ should have three rhymes and not two, 
and he objects to the repetition of a rhyme. He 
lays down the law with such assurance on these points 
that I have asked the Editor’s leave to correct him. 
The Saturpay Review is not in the habit of blundering 
in matters of this kind, and it may be instructive to 
others besides our correspondent to set him right on 
the point which he raises. 


A CORRESPONDENT has written to us criticiz- 


I could quote instances from almost all the ‘‘ballade’’ 
writers. Henley, Austin Dobson and de Banville furnish 
examples of the two-rhymed “‘ ballade,’’ and here are 
two instances which come to my hand from Andrew 
Lang and G. K. Chesterton, both eminent among 
modern practitioners of the ‘‘ ballade ”’ : 

Andrew Lang. Ballddes and Rhymes (Longman, 1911). 


p. 79, ‘ Ballade of Blind Love ’—2 rhymes only. 
p. 81, ‘ Ballade of His Choice of a Sepulchre ’—2 rhymes 


only. 
G. K. Chesterton. Poems (Burns and Oates, 1915). 
p- 153, ‘ A Ballade of Sunrise "—2 rhymes only. 
And with regard to the repetition of rhymes, here are 
a few instances : 
Andrew Lang. Ballades and Rhymes. 


‘ St I, L. 5, ‘here’ 
p. 154, Ballade of Summer, ’ { here’ 


Stanza I, L. 4, ‘slow’ 


p. 156, ‘ Ballade of Xmas Ghosts.’ { Envoy L. 1, ‘slow’ 


G. K. Chesterton. Poems, ; 
p. 147, ‘ Ballade d’une Grande Dame,’ { ‘ ’ 


Instances also in ‘A Ballade of Suicide,’ p. 153, and ‘A 
Ballade of the First Rain,’ p. 155. 
Our correspondent was, in fact, talking (or writing) 
through his hat. : 


I have been reading during the week-end an account 
of A Large Estate in Egypt in the Third Century B.C. 
by Professor Rostovtzeff, compiled by him from the 
Fayum papyri, and published by the University of 
Wisconsin. I must admit it was not easy reading ; 
every page was loaded with detail, but the resulting 
impression is very clear. Egypt under the Ptolemies 
seems to have been one of the most highly Socialistic 
States ever known—more so even than the Peru of the 
Incas. The country was covered by a highly organized 
bureaucracy with strict and unvarying instructions. 
Every producer in it had to give to the State a fixed 
proportion of his produce in kind. This was collected 
and turned into money by big contractors. Special 
concessions were given for the right to sell any kind of 
produce from oil or salt down to boiled lentils or roast 
pumpkin seeds in an area marked out for each. Trades 
and handicrafts were hereditary, and the net revenue 
of Egypt was the personal property of the King. 
Apollonius, the holder of the estate in question, was 
one of the principal bureaucrats of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phos, and the papyri are the correspondence of Zenon, 
his man of business. The book is a good piece of 
work and a great addition to our knowledge of the 
past. 


I wish I could say as much for another book from 
Wisconsin University, The Distichs of Cato, translated 
from the Latin by Prof. W. J. Chase. If the Univer- 
sity has money to spare to print mediaeval texts I could 
suggest a score which scholars really need, but to 
reprint a book of which there are hundreds of editions 
does seem a waste of money; and I am sure it would 
be difficult to find another Professor who would have 
done so without making any attempt to add to our 
knowledge of its origins and textual criticism, These 


distichs, it will be remembered, are copy-book maxims 
of sententious wisdom, great favourites among 
teachers. Bibliographers have an interest in them 
because a translation made by Benet Burgh and pub. 
lished by Caxton may throw some light on the rela. 
tions between author and printer in the fifteenth cen. 
tury. Burgh as a Canon of St. Stephen’s was one of 
Caxton’s landlords, and as three editions of his poem 
were printed while he was living over the way from 
the Press, a study of the alterations might show us 
whether they were ‘‘ author’s cortections ” or ho. 
Mediaeval printers were, I believe, a high-handed lot, 
and did not suffer these meekly. 


The pleasure of picking up a flint arrow-head on a 
strange piece of land has turned many a man’s atten- 
tion to the remains of past life which lie buried beneath 
us wherever we go in this country. I can recommend 
a little book to take in the pocket when one is likely 
to be going a-field in the older parts of the country— 
the chalk, river valleys, plains and marsh country— 
Our Homeland Prehistoric Antiquities by Mr. W. G. 
Clarke—published by the Homeland Association. 
With this in his hand the reader should be able very 
shortly to distinguish a naturally split flint from one 
that has been chipped by some neolithic or even paleo- 
lithic workman, and even to arrive at its use and its 
approximate age. There is a very useful list of books 
on the subject if one wants to go further, and quite a 
number of good illustrations. 


While I am on the subject of archeology, I may 
refer to Mr. Hilton-Simpson’s book on Arab Medi- 
cine and Surgery, published by Mr. Milford at the 
Oxford University Press. I read it just after listening 
to a debate on the skulls of prehistoric men, found all 
over the world with round holes in the bone which had 
been made long before death, since the wounds in the 
bone were healed. One speaker had practised the 
operation of trepanning, as it is called, with a flint 
weapon, and said he could do it in half-an-hour, and 
that the patient would feel no pain except that from 
cutting the skin of the scalp. Most people thought 
that the trepanning was done for magical reasons—to 
let out the demons of insanity and so on; but Mr. Hil- 
ton-Simpson, who has lived among the Berbers, found 
trepanning going on constantly in consequence of the 
number of blows on the head received when fighting. 
The native doctors take about an hour and a half to 
complete the cutting of the bone, but some spread the 
operation over three weeks—using steel saws and drills 
instead of the prehistoric flint scrapers. The book is 
well illustrated, clearly and interestingly written, and 
a distinct advance in our knowledge of primitive ways. 


The new number of the Bodleian Quarterly Record, 
which has just reached me, announces the gift to the 
library of the original manuscript of Tennyson’s 
Gareth and Lynette. This gift has been made, through 
Sir Herbert Warren, by the present Lord Tennyson, 
‘“‘ on the understanding, which is in accordance with 
his father’s objection to variorum readings, such as 
those which spoilt Wordsworth for him,” that the 
manuscript is not to be published, or used for supply- 
ing variant readings, and that ‘‘ only short notes shall 
be taken from it.’’ The Bodleian, naturally enough, 
does not complain of the conditions accompanying a 
generous gift; but perhaps a mere member of the 
genetal public may be allowed to question the wisdom 
of such restrictions, especially if, as appears to be the 
case, no time limit is set upon them. If the poet had 
objected so violently to variant readings (which are 


often irritating enough) he might well have destroyed — 


his manuscript. 


LiBRARIAN 
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Reviews 
‘ASSESSMENTS OF MODERN POETRY 


The Realistic Revolt in Modern Poetry. By A. M. 
Clark. Oxford: Blackwell. 2s. 6d. net. 

An Anatomy of Poetry. By A. Williams-Ellis. 
Oxford; Blackwell. 7s. 6d. net. 


HE creative activity which was let loose by the 
f pow as a feaction from its routine of destruction 
seems now to have exhausted itself. There essentially 
lies the reason for that return to tradition which 
chatacterizes many painters, musicians and poets who 
only a few years ago were in the van of revolution. 
The Cubists have become represefitationists again, the 
vers-libristes are ogling the ladies of rhyme and metre. 
When only recently a volume of poems might sell as 
rapidly as a religio-sensual novel, the cowed poets are 
now being asked actually to pay for the production of 
their volumes. The poets who were asked to recite 
their verses fervently before gatherings of school- 
teachers are being supplanted by the critics who are 
coolly estimating their values. Even the moment of 
anthologization is over. Sir Algernon Methuen, Mr. 
Louis Untermeyer, Mr. J. C. Squire, Mr. W. K. Sey- 
’ mour have duly, and with their several limitations or 
excesses of appreciation, taken stock. We are at a 
time of assessment, and it has produced no more pro- 
vocative volumes than Mr. A. M. Clark’s ‘ Realistic 
Revolt in Modern Poetry ’ and the more ambitiously 
titled ‘ Anatomy of Poetry ’ by Mrs. A. Williams-Ellis, 
the poetry editor of the Spectator, 

Perhaps there is no subject under the sun concerning 
which it is more easy to utter precisely contradictory 
judgments than about poetry. Here, at all events, are 
two well-equipped critics, whose growth of poetic 
appreciation must have been fostered by similar condi- 
tions and equally quickened by those reactions from 
the war’s splendour and futility which we must accredit 
to every sensitive mind. Both deal, in effect, with the 
condition of contemporary poetry. Mr. A. M. Clark 
fills us with a sense of dissatisfaction with its present 
and sad doubts concerning its future. Mrs. Williams- 
Ellis assures us that we are surrounded by the best 
possible poetry in the best of all possible poetic worlds. 
There was, indeed, a past to poetry, but the less said 
about it the better. As for the immediate Edwardian 
and remoter Victorian past . . . but there is a limit, 
considers Mrs. Williams-Ellis, to the subjects of de- 
cent conversation. 

Mr. Clark’s essay, assisted by a large reading of 
other than English poetry, and for that reason a little 
impatient of its present distinctive qualities, is ex- 
tremely suggestive. But that same reading has made 
his comprehension of other poetries a little hazy. We 
cannot accept his assertion that ‘‘ the United States of 
the twentieth century is every day becoming more 
aware of its essential unity with European culture.’’ 
This essential unity may, in fact, exist. But nothing 
is more loudly trumpeted by representative American 
litterateurs than the absence of this unity. Mr. Clark 
may be referred to the recent manifesto by the author 
of ‘ Main Street.’ His shortcoming in this direction is 
again evident in his treatment of Whitman, and a 
right understanding of this poet is of the last import- 
ance to Mr. Clark because his whole thesis proceeds 
from the consideration of Whitman as the father of the 
“ realistic revolt.’’ For Whitman, despite all his dull 
enumerations of the mere mechanical facts of civiliza- 
tion, is bound up with Shelley and the older poets by 
his quality of rapture. It is here that he differs, not at 
all from his progeny Mr. Carl Sandburg and Mr. 
Oppenheim, but from such a poet as Mr. T. S. Eliot, 
a typical poet of the reaction against Whitman. The 
affinity in form is overwhelmed by the violent antag- 
onism of mood; for Mr. Eliot, like his followers, Mr. 
Osbert Sitwell and the soon-quenched poets of the 
Barricade, are pre-eminently the poets of diffidence. 


In one matter of general poetic theory Mr. Clark 
and Mrs. Williams-Ellis are agreed. ‘‘ All art is thus 
conditioned,’’ writes the first, ‘‘ as much by the fact 
of the audience as by the capacity of the artist ; and the 
audience, in its relation at least to art and literature, 
is the creature of its art and traditions, moral, artistic 
and historical.” We can excuse Mr. Clark, in his 
much briefer essay, for taking so controversial a matter 
in his stride. Mrs. Williams-Ellis should not have 
accepted it without the flicker of a speculative eyelid. 
There is less excuse for Mr. Clark’s clumsy confusion 
regarding the nature of ‘‘ ideal ’’ and “‘ idea.’’ ‘‘ For 
the artist,’’ he says, ‘* must of necessity be an idealist ; 
it is an idea he sets out to communicate, to embody in 
various extensions.’’ There is no cogency in an argu- 
ment based upon so gross a misuse of words. Here, 
in fact, is Mr. Clark’s main disqualification. He is too 
doctrinaire a critic; he is much more an anatomist than 
Mrs. Williams-Ellis. She will not argue whether Mr. 
Sassoon is a real poet or not. For her, as for us, it is 
a matter of intuition. Mr. Clark, on the other hand, 
remembers the tag about the recollection of emotion in 
tranquillity. Mr. Sassoon’s turbulence is evident 
enough. He has not subscribed to the canon. He is 
no poet. If Mr. Sassoon had written in tranquillity 
the terrible poem which contains the line ‘‘ while they 
gobble their muffins and eggs,’’ he might have altered 
the verb to the more polite ‘‘ swallow.’’ Mr. Clark 
assuredly would. But it would have involved a falsifi- 
cation of the emotion. It is this same variety of 
academic aloofness which compels Mr. Clark to deny 
to Wilfred Owen the title of poetry. His verses are 
the sketches of poems, we are informed, rather than 
poetry itself. What remonstrance is possible or neces- 
sary in the face of such a poem as ‘ Anthem for 
Doomed Youth ”’: 

What candles may be held to speed them all? 
Not in the hands of boys, but in their eyes 
Shall shine the holy glimmers of good-byes. 

The pallor of girls’ brows shall be their pall ; 
Their flowers the tenderness of patient minds, 
And each slow dusk a drawing down of blinds. 

We imagine that on page 55 we have traced down 
his main error to its philosophic origin. ‘* What con- 
stitutes poetry,’’ he there pronounces, ‘‘ has long since 
been determined for us by such versifiers as Homer 
and Sophocles, Catullus and Goethe and Coleridge. 
They were the first in the field and ee called them- 
selves poets and their work poetry. There was no 
a priori significance in the word poetry: it is purely a 
term constructed after the event.’’ Nothing, surely, 
could be further from the truth. Real poetry is not 
a regurgitation of old poetic pabula. It is an original 
experience. Whether it is expressed in traditional or 
revolutionary forms is a matter of detail. It is a new 
interpretation of the spirit of beauty with no essential 
relation with preceding interpretation whatsoever. 


Her natural liveliness, her quick human and poetic 
sympathy, are strong enough in Mrs. Williams-Ellis to 
make so fundamental an error impossible for her. In- 
deed, her whole volume is an argument in disproof of it. 
None of us is exempt from her benevolent attentions. 
She has sections addressed to Philosophers, Mission- 
aries, Critics and Readers. She will discuss the rela- 
tions of poetry with the child and poetry with the 
haggard ghosts of the subconscious. But we must 
earnestly press upon her a plea for more accuracy. In 
her essay upon Mr. Shanks she allows herself to find 
something Wordsworthian in the title ‘* Stanzas Writ- 
ten in Dejection’’! In her quotation from Byron of 
one of the most haunting broken rhythms in our poetry, 
by the addition of an unfortunate ‘‘ to ’’ in the second 
line she completely assassinates the music : 

There be none of Beauty’s daughters 
With a magic like to thee. 

There be none of 'poetry’s missionaries with a fervour 
like to Mrs. Williams-Ellis’s. But it is a pity to 
deaden its impact so continuously that her printers 
must be excused most of the blame. 
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SHIPWRECKS OF THE OLD STYLE 


Lost Ships and Lonely Seas. By Ralph D. Paine. 
Allen & Unwin. 15s. net. 


HE perils, agonies and horrors of shipwreck have 
furnished a climax to many a good story of adven- 
ture and have their recognized place in literature. But 
one would need a very strong stomach indeed to digest 
with satisfaction the feast of such tragedies with which 
Mr. Paine here regales his readers. He has collected 
and very competently retold no less than seventeen 
true tales, nearly every one of which is painful in the 
extreme, and anyone who likes to read of people dying 
of hunyer and thirst in open boats, and casting lots to 
decide who shall next go into the pot to feed the others 
may be quite sure of finding what he wants in this 
volume. The story of the East Indiaman Blenden 
Hall, wrecked in 1820, on Inaccessible Island, in the 
Tristan d’Acunha group, is, by way of exception, not 
a tragedy, and is told in Mr. Paine’s best manner. 
These stately ships, he reminds us, 
carried crews for a man-of-war, what with the midshipman, 
the purser, the master-at-arms, the armourer, the caulker, the 
butcher, baker, poulterer, gunner’s mates, sailmaker, six 
officers to assist the commander, and Indian servants to wait 
on them. The passengers enjoyed more comfort and luxury 
in these handsome old sailing ships than the modern reader 
might suppose. The cabins were much more spacious than 
the liner’s staterooms of to-day, the saloon was ornate with 
rugs and teakwood, with silver plate and the finest napery, 
and dinner was an elaborate affair, with a band of music 
and the officers in the Company’s dress uniform of blue coat 
and gold buttons, with waistcoats and breeches of buff. 
Wines, ales, beer, and brandy were served without cost to the 
passengers, and the large staff of cooks and stewards was able 
to find in the storerooms and pantries such a varied stock of 
provisions as beef, pork, bacon and tongues, bred, cheese, 
butter, herrings and salmon, confectionery, oatmeal, oranges 
and dried and preserved fruits, while a live cow or two fur- 
nished cream for the coffee, and the hencoops, stowed in the 
long-boat, contributed fresh eggs. The trading ventures 
and perquisites of the master of an East Indiaman often 
yielded an income which a modern bank-president might view 
with profound respect. 
How the entire ship’s company of the Blenden Hall 
were precipitated out of this luxury on to Inaccessible 
Island and lived there for three months mainly oa 
sea-lion and penguin until rescued by Corporal William 
Glass, the ruler of Tristan d’Acunha, with whom they 
lived for another three months, is here told with much 
circumstantial detail from the diary of Alexander 
Greig, the captain’s son. 
The book is an importation from America and is 
handsomely printed and illustrated. 


-PALESTRINA 


Giovanni Pierlingi da Palestrina. 
Times. By Zoé Kendrick Pyne. 
Head. 7s. 6d. net. 


[OGRAPHERS of Palestrina have no facile task 

There is plenty of material in one sense, and very 
little in another. The Abbé Baini’s monumental work 
was published nearly a hundred years ago, but it still 
remains the most important biography of the great 
composer. Then there are the articles in Burney and 
Hawkins, in Fétis, and in innumerable publications on 
ecclesiastical music, and so on. This material presents 
to the biographer a wilderness of facts. Many of them 
are of that curious arid type which excites biographers 
and no one else; such as the precise date of the first 
performance of a composition or its exact sequence in 
the list of a composer’s works. 

Of this kind of material a biographer of Palestrina 
has plenty. But there is very little that enables a real 
‘** life’’ of Palestrina to be written. The author of 
this book has been indefatigable. She has consulted 
every authority on her subject, and has not been con- 
tent with second-hand information, but, whenever 
possible, has examined manuscripts for herself. To 
this task she has brought an intense enthusiasm for 
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polyphonic music in general and Palestrina’s in 
ticular. Sometimes that enthusiasm has premeaia 
passages such as this on Palestrina’s genius compared 
with Orlando di Lasso’s: 
If the fancy be permitted, his styl . 

of the Eternal City sundown, a 

one familiar with it will at once recognize. 7 

The fancy, permissible or not, does not help much 
Curiously enough, the most vivid light on Palestrina’s 
character is thrown by himself. He had always a 
quite proper idea of his own powers, and was not back- 
ward in proclaiming them when necessary. In the 
dedication of his first book of masses he wrote of 
‘* having set to music in a more exquisite manner these 
Christian praises to the most high God.” 
more exquisite manner’’ is a gem of comparative 
criticism coming from the composer himself. His 
diplomatic knowledge of the powers of flattery are also 
shown in this dedication. Palestrina hoped that it 
would not be unacceptable to Julius III if he sang his 
praise after that of God. That dedication gives one a 
clear idea of the young composer’s belief in himself and 
of his knowledge of human nature. That there are 
not more flashes of that kind is not Miss Pyne’s fault. 
She has done her work well, and her book is the most 
complete statement of the facts of Palestrina’s life that 
has yet appeared in English. Some analytical remarks 
on the music are also of value. What is really wanted 
is a critical and constructive account of the polyphonic 
school and of Palestrina’s position as its climax. Such 
a book does not exist, but Miss Pyne did not set out to 


write it. 
FOR PIANISTS 


How to Become a Pianist. By Mark Hambourg. 
Pearson. 3s. 6d. net. 


OULD-BE pianists will not find Mr. Mark Ham- 

bourg’s treatise very encouraging. At the very be- 
ginning he points out that competition is very great 
and that the general level of achievement is a good 
deal higher than it used to be. And then he sets forth 
a formidable list of necessary attainments. Among 
these he gives a high place to ‘‘ a perfectly supple and 
loose wrist.’’ That can be developed, of course, but 
every professional teacher knows that many highly- 
gifted pupils in a musical sense are doomed to failure 
as pianists because they do not possess that physical 
disposition for the instrument. The value of a book 
of advice of the kind Mr. Hambourg has written lies 
not in its appeal to young people who aspire to be pro- 
fessional and public pianists, but to amateurs who de- 
sire to perfect their gifts. They will find his remarks 
of infinite use. His diagrams of fingering are clear 
and commonsensical. 

Quite properly he insists on the necessity of the 
tight application of fingering to different scales and 
arpeggi of every kind as the basis of pianoforte tech- 
nique. His remarks on memorizing and studying com- 
positions are excellent. He himself has his own way 
of learning a composition by heart on the piano. He 
divides the memorizing into three parts: the harmonic, 
the ocular, and the mechanical. The first is obtained by 
dissecting the music into so many periods, sub-divid- 
ing it into harmonic sections, and figuring out the 
various changes of tonality. The ocular memory 1s 
simply the impression made by the printed page on the 
brain, and the mechanical is a question of the con- 
tinued manual practice and repetition of passages dur- 
ing study. Mr. Hambourg advises learning a piece 
bit by bit, taking eight bars or so at a time. Of course 
it is understood that the pianist will have played the 
piece many times from music before he begins to comr 
mit it to memory. At the end of the book is a sec 
tion, ‘ The Daily Pianist,’ giving extracts from five- 
finger exercises, scales, octaves, arpeggt and 80 
forth as practised every day by this well-known pianist. 
Very few books on the playing of instruments are of 
much value, but this ‘ How to Become a Pianist 's 
an exception. 
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New Fiction 
By GERALD GOULD 


Heartbeat. By Stacy Aumonier. Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Ninon. By Margaret Peterson. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


ODERNITY was the curse of the ancients. It 
M is deplored in Homer; it was not always ‘‘ the 
thing” at Rome; and it was distrusted in the Middle 
Ages—perhaps because they did not know that they 
were Middle. But a different emphasis has been given 
to the idea by that something not ourselves which 
makes for publicity. ‘‘ Modern,’’ in the publishers’ 
announcements, is a term of praise. No longer do we 
look back with awe to the giant era when one man 
could write a book which not twenty of to-day’s poorer 
race could read. We are pleased with ourselves. We 
have accumulated the experience of the generations. 
We are in ‘‘ the foremost files of time.’’ We may live 
only in a Silver Age, but it has the Locksley hall-mark 
of progress. 

Barbara, the heroine of ‘ Heartbeat,’ is ‘‘ an in- 
tensely human modern type.’’ Ninon, the heroine of 
‘ Ninon,’ is ‘‘ modern to her finger-tips.’’ Their pub- 
lishers have told us so. But to understand what the 
term implies, we must carry the research further. 
Barbara is ‘‘ swayed by innate weaknesses and com- 
plexities,’’ but ‘* nevertheless capable of a sublime self- 
sacrifice."" Why nevertheless? Between the innate 
weaknesses and the sublime self-sacrifice the contrast 
and opposition are obvious: but where does the sway 
of the complexities come in? Ah, that, I suspect, is 
the modern touch! Barbara, we have learnt, is human 
as well as modern; but even our ancestors were that— 
for a reasonable stretch of time backwards; the weak- 
nesses no doubt constitute the humanity; it is the 
modernity we have to define. Ninon, again, is ‘‘young, 
beautiful, clever, frivolous, with a pose of indifference 
to hide the real warmth of her heart.’’ That sounds 
human enough to me—but perhaps it is modern as well. 
For ‘‘ modern,’’ though, as we have seen, a term of 
praise, is not confined to the narrow category of the 
merely moral. It seems scarcely to touch that 
category at all. The moderns practise not virtue so 
much as virtuosity. They compel distracting discords 
from the keys of life, they rush deep and far into ex- 
perience, they are subtle and fortuous and unexpected. 
Every simpleton has his complexes. In short, to be 
modern is to be interesting—is not that the implica- 
tion? Both Barbara and Ninon are also the daughters 
. actresses ; but I believe you can be modern without 
that. 

Turning (as, whatever may be believed about them 
by authors, really conscientious reviewers always do) 
from the publisher’s announcements to the author’s 
book, I do not find Ninon or her creator so very 
modern after all. Miss Peterson’s comments on life 
seem somehow to have been anticipated : 

Love! Pages and pages, books upon books could be written, 
have been written, about love, and we are no nearer under- 
standing it. 

How true that is! Listen, again, to this: 


The memory of Dick’s abasement terrified her. He had 
spoken of killing his own soul. Ninon knew very little about 
souls, but she did know very definitely, Aunt Susan’s teaching 
had seen to that, the difference between good and evil. 

There is nothing, of course, in which definiteness is 
more desirable. One is reminded of ‘‘ Saki’s ’’ Clovis, 
who explained that his education had consisted of being 

whacked at decent intervals ’’ and taught the differ- 
ence between right and wrong: ‘‘ there is a difference 
you know,” he added, ‘‘ but I’ve forgotten what it is.’’ 
For the rest, Miss Peterson’s plot is, in its essentials, 
not much fresher than her moralizing. It is an un- 
written law in this type of novel that the obvious ex- 
planation must remain unspoken. A man is told that 


his wife has led a loose life before marriage. He loves 
her: but does he say anything to her about it? Not 
he !—or there would be no story. He simply becomes 
inexplicably remote and hostile. Does his wife insist 
on knowing why? Not she !—(the same reason as be- 
fore). She concludes that he loves somebody else. 
and that the best thing that she can do for him is to 
leave him for ever. 

Well, there is a possibility of this sort of complica- 
tion among the super-sensitive; and, in the view of 
one great writer, it is characteristic of modernity. 
Meredith gave the name of ‘ Modern Love ’ to a story 
of silences and estrangements, in which the woman 
sacrificed herself : and his comment was : 

Their sense is with their senses all mixed in, 

Destroyed by subtleties these women are! 

More brain, O Lord, more brain! or we shall mar 

Utterly this fair garden we might win. 
It is not subtlety, however, that is the matter with 
Ninon: it is stupidity. And her husband is kin to 
those heroes who, in the old-fashioned novels that were 
modern once, used to see the belovéd kissing some-: 
body in the conservatory in Chapter I, go off in silent 
dudgeon and sail the sea in ships for twenty years, to 
discover in Chapter XLII that the kissed individual 
had been the lady’s brother. More brain, O Lord, 
more brain ! 

Mr. Aumonier, of course, is really subtle. His char- 
acters have brains, because he deals naturally in that 
medium. His comments are sometimes intricate and 
at the same time clear : 

She was a creature ever adjusting her outlook to a shifting 
panorama. She desired passionately to be a part of this 
corporate existence which went on round her, but her attitude 
was always being controlled by some obscure, submerged sense 
of protest. She had strange moods when she was both buoyant 
and desperate. The joy of life was in her veins, but not in 
her mind. She distrusted herself, and therefore humanity. 
She had read too little and imagined too much. 

The story, in essence, is the old one of a hard, selfish 
nature that learns, with pain, the realities of love and 
maternity : and Mr. Aumonier has used some old pro- 
perties for his drama. The husband, for instance, 
catches his wife with her lover and kills the lover: the 
wife, abandoned, has to choose between surrendering 
her baby or dragging him into the mire that she her- 
self, with her poverty and her craving for luxury, can 
scarcely avoid. Melodramatic situations, however, 
would not matter in the least if they were more vitally 
connected with the characters. The book is rather a 
succession of brilliantly-painted incidents than an or- 
ganic whole; and we get a shock, on the last page, 
when we are assured that Barbara—her lover dead, 
her position and income gone, her baby lost to her, her 
livelihood dependent upon a sordid relation with a man 
she does not love—is ‘‘ quite happy.’’ Happy—be- 
cause ‘‘ a long way ahead it would all come right ’’! 
It is true she has had a vision of her son as a Member 
of Parliament: but Mr. Aumonier has a sense of 
humour. 

Certainly, this is not one of his best books. But it 
is a highly interesting book for all that. If we do not, 
and cannot, believe in the heroine as a single develop- 
ing person, giving unity to all her occasions, we do 
find ourselves convinced by some of the specific re- 
lationships into which she enters. Her girlhood, her 
stage career, the comfort and gradual ruin of her mar- 
ried life, that sense of her own limitations which leads 
to the refusal of heroic struggle against poverty in 
the end—each of these in itself is closely realized and 
clearly rendered. ‘‘ Subtle ’’ is the word—and we com- 
placently assume, perhaps, that ‘‘ modern ”’ is another 
word for the same thing. 

But are self-torture and complexity so new? Is 
‘ Hamlet ’ not for all time, but of an age—and that age 
ours? Is Mr. D. H. Lawrence so much more recon- 
dite that Rousseau? Is it only to-day that the young 
have learnt to take their passions and doubts seriously ? 
Does not ‘‘ modern”? mean merely ‘‘ human ”’ after 
all, since every age, while it lasts, is modern to itself? 
I wonder. 
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Competitions 
NOTE. All solutions sent in must be accompanied by the COMPETITIONS COU , 
will be found among the adeestatdeante. 4 PON, which 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


Prizes will be given every week for the first correct solution of 
the current Acrostic and Chess Problems. The prizes will con- 
sist of a copy of any book (to be selected by the winner) reviewed 
in the issue of the Saturpay Review in which the problem was 
set. The published price of the book must not exceed one guinea, 
and it must be a book issued by one of the Houses mentioned 
in the list below. 

Envelopes containing solutions must be clearly marked ‘‘ Com- 
petition ’’ and should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor or Chess 
Editor, the Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, London, W.C.2. 
Any competitor not so marking his envelope will be disqualified. 
The name of the winner and of the book selected will be published 
in the issue following that in which the problem was set. Each 
competitor should indicate his choice when sending his solution. 

The following is the list of publishers whose books may be 
selected :— 


Allen & Unwin Harrap Mills & Bocn 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann Murray 
Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Nash & Grayson 


Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Odhams Press 
bourne Hod, Putnam's 
Chapman & Hall Hutchinson Routledge 
Collins arrold Sampson Low 
Dent ohn Lane, The Bodley Selwyn & Blount 
Fisher Unwin Head 
Foulis Macmillan Stanley Paul 
Grant Richards Melrose Ward, Lock 
Gyldendal Methuen Werner Lauric 


Competitors must always intimate their choice of book when 
sending their solutions. Competitors not complying with this 
rule will be disqualified. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS. IV. 
Below we announce the subjects for the fourth Competition. 


1. Prose. A prize of three guineas is offered for the best 
essay on “ Aspidistras.’? The aphorism and epigram will 
be welcomed, but the essay must not exceed 600 words. 

2. Verse. A prize of three guineas is offered for the best 
‘* Colloquy Among the Stars.’’. Tne colloquy must be in 
rhymed or unrhymed verse. 


The following conditions are to be observed :— 


1. All entries must arrive at the Saturpay Revizw Office 
not later than the first post on Monday, Sept. 25, and 
the successful entries will be published the following 
week. 

2. The names and addresses of competitors should be clearly 
stated. Entries will be referred to by the signature below 
the MS. proper. 

3. The Editor will be the sole judge, and can enter into no 
correspondence with regard to these competitions. He 
reserves the right to publish any of the MSS. submitted, 
none of which can be returned. Any unsuccessful MS. 
published will be paid for. 

ACROSTICS 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 23. 


The watchword of the prudent, this. 

A graceful, though a pagan, miss. 
Propels the bullet on its way. 

His eloquence may win the day. 

Guiana breeds this deadly snake. 

A Spanish river next we take. 

Prized for its blossoms’ brilliant hue. 
My kernel was a pious Jew. 

Is warranted to hold on tight. 

Friendly, complaisant, and polite. 

Here a defeat Moreau sustained. 

By this is favour often gained. 

Environs all the steps of youth. 

Saved from the Ocean-Monster’s tooth. 
Lives there a more destructive brute? 
Proves his devotion to his creed. 
Common to every child of man. 

WHO, SINCE THIS SCHEME OF THINGS BEGAN, 
PROVED GREATER IN HIS TWOFOLD SPHERE 
THAN HE WHOSE NAME IS HIDDEN HERE? 


Hints to Solvers.—Light 1: consult Isa. xlix. 5: Elaps lemnis- 
catus. 7: Hero’s wail. 8: And a king to boot. 11: ‘I know,” 
you may say, if you speak Latin. 

Acrostic No, 21.—The first correct solution opened came from 
Mr. F. Rawson, 10, Richmond Mansions, Earl’s Court, S.W.s, 
who has selected as his prize ‘ Memorials of St. James’s Street, 
together with the Annals of Almack’s,’ by E. Beresford Chan- 
cellor, published by Grant Richards, and reviewed in our columns 
on July 29 under the title of ‘ St. James’s Street and Almack’s.’ 
The only other correct solution received came from Lilian. The 
following each had one light wrong :—‘‘ III,’’ Carlton, Baithc, 
Mr. C. S. Crosby, N. O. Sellam. Two lights wrong :—Doric, 
Gunton, Mr. A, Ebden, and Lady Yorke. All others more. 


VARESE EOS SY SHEED 


So.utTion or Acrostic No, 20, Note 5.—The print rustra 
my attempt at an explanation. 1 ought to have et this = 
circumvented him by writing ‘‘ O, Men! ” 


r ee is directed to the notice concerning Coupons, printed 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 21. 


Phoebus aimed well, but better he. 

An island in a western sea. 

The spendthrift finds they don’t endure. 
You’ve jaundice? Well, sir, here’s a cure! 
Your toper calls it rare good stuff. 

Italian town—one half’s enough. 

‘“* Head downward, clinging to the spray.” 
My privilege to lead the way! 

She ‘‘ smiled, and waved her golden hair.” 
10. What cry rang “‘ through the startled air ”’? 
11. Italians know its flavour well. 

12. Surrounds our earth, as Moslems tell. 

13. Crustaceans—see how fast they run! 

14. All letters used in this but one. 

15. Its derivation’s odd indeed. 

16. Proves his devotion to his creed. 

17. In Rajputana you may see it. 

18. Is there, who would not blush to be it? 

19. On Fortune’s wheel his chariot rolled. 
WE HONOUR THIS EXPLORER BOLD; 
WESTWARD HIS GALLANT SHIPS HE STEERED, 
NOR UNKNOWN SEAS, NOR TEMPESTS, FEARED. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 21. 


PON 


C upi' OD! 1 Ovid, ‘ Metamorphoses,’ i, 464. 

2 As a solver points out, ‘‘ other Resources 

Riche S? may be left when Riches have gone.” 

I cteri C8 3 A remedy for jaundice. 

S ting O *The Greater Titmouse. He may often be 

T i = rom in = attitude described by Emerson, 

O x-ey the poet of nature par excellence. 

P ionee R 5 Collins, ‘ The Passion ’ :— 

H op E5 a 4 Hope enchanted smiled, and waved her golden 

Ir. 

zerland and deserving to be better known 

on in England. 

L ipogra M?® 7 The name of the mountain which, according 
to the Mohammedans, environs the whole 

8 Sand-crabs. cursor is known as “ the 

U npatsioti C racing crab.” 

Ss Pv All ®A writing in which a particular letter is 


wholly omitted. 
10 From the old French nonper, not equal, odd, 
11 * Childe Harold,’ iv, 83. 


To encourage Acrostic-solvers to send solutions every week, 
even though they cannot solve all the lights satisfactorily, we 
have decided to offer a Quarterly prize also, for the Greatest 
Number of Lights found. Any book reviewed by us during the 
quarter, not exceeding Two Guineas in price, may be choser. 
The first quarter began August 5. 


AUCTION BRIDGE 


[Correspondence relating to this column should be addressed to 
the Bridge Editor.} 


There are more ways than one of making one’s contract, and 
often only one way of losing it: it is positively uncanny how 
many careless players seem impelled to choose the only method 
by which they could fail. Some players need time for considera- 
tion, and if a slightly prolonged study of one’s own hand and 


that of dummy will help to place opponents’ cards and to play - 


the hand to the best result, a reasonable pause is permissible 
after the leader has played his first card. A great deal really 
depends on the plan of action upon which one decides : one false 
step, and the error is irretrievable. This brings one to the ques- 
tion of quick v. slow play. Some of the best players are enor- 
mously slow and their rubbers usually last double as long as 
those of others: but there is a category of players who are bot 
slow and bad, and their slowness results, not from elaborate 
calculation of the position of the cards and the possibilities of 
the hand, but from sheer inability to form any but the very 
vaguest plan of action: the slightest hitch in their plans, and 
dire confusion ensues. Women as a rule are quicker, but they 
rely too much on that which they term Intuition, rather than on 
any logical sequence of thought. The ideal tempo of a bridge- 
player should be allegro moderato, with no pauses after the first 
round, but all snatching of tricks and signs of impatience with 
partner and adversaries carefully avoided. But if the slow 
players are tiresome, some of the quick ones are exasperating. 
The other day I watched a hand played by one of these rapid, 
thoughtless players, who as dealer, held the following hand :— 


Sa’ 
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Sp. : K., 10; H.: A. 20; 39D. 9, 3; CL: A., K., 
Qn. The other hands were :— - 


B 
Sp.: Qn., 7, 6, 2. 
H.: 8. 


DD. 4. 
Cl.: Kn., 9, 8, 6, 5, 2. 
Sp.: A., Kn., 8, 5) 4 Sp.: 9, 3. 
Qn., 9, 3 H.: 7» 6, 5) 4. 
D.: A, 9 6 D.: Qn., 10, 8, 2. 
Cl. : 10, 3- Cl.: 7, 4. 


A (dealer), as above, 


A called one no trump; Y two spades; B supported the no- 
trump, holding a certain guard in the adversary’s suit, and 
deeming the six clubs an asset; B passed, also A and Y. 
hand was played in two no-trumps, and Y led the five of spades, 
taken by A with the ten. A then returned the K. of spades, 
hoping to lure forth the Ace to make dummy’s Queen good as a 
re-entry. Y covered with the Ace, and in order to clear his 
spades, played the Kn., which A covered with the Queen in 
dummy. A, having played the hand so far with great aplomb, 
now began to perceive that he blocked the six clubs in dummy 
three times, and, putting himself in with the Queen of clubs, was 
only able to make A., K. of clubs, K. of diamonds and the A. 
of hearts, thus making seven tricks only, and thereby losing 
his contract by one trick. He, of course, ought to have made 
nine tricks, had he played the hand differently after the first 
lead. Perhaps readers will be able to guess how this may be 


done. 


CHESS 
PROBLEM No. 40. 
By H. Maxwett Pripeaux. 
BLACK (5) 


7 


WHITE (7) 
White to play and mate in three moves. 


Solutions should be addressed to the Chess Editor of the 
SaturpDav REvIEW. 


PROBLEM No. 39. 
Solution, 

Wuite : BLack : 

(1) Q-27. Any move. 
(2) Mates accordingly. 

Pros_em No. 39.—The first correct solution was received from 
Mr. A. W. Yallop, of 92, Burlington Road, New Malden, who 
has selected as his prize ‘Many Waters,’ by M. E. Francis, 
published by Hutchinson and reviewed in our columns. 

Prostem No, 38.-—Correct from A. W. Yallop, F. W. Walton, 
E. Capleton, R. P. Nicholson, W. Mason, S. Bollon, Eric L. 
Pritchard, H. Lesmere, Albert Taylor and W. R. Burgess. 

Solution of End-game published on agth ult. 


Wuite : : 
(1) B-B3, ch. (1) K-Kt8. 
(2) B-Rsq (2) Kx B. 


(3) K-Bsq. and must win. 
Correct from Spencer Cox, Eric L. Pritchard, Albert Taylor 
and A, W. Yallop. 


To CORRESPONDENTS, 


R. Tyack, R. Witson anp S. W. Sutron.—We regret the 
omission to acknowledge last week your correct solution of No. 37. 

A. S. BRown AND OTHERS.—In No. 38, B-B2 is met by R-K6, 
B-Q4 by R-R7, B-R7 by Kt-B4, P-Q6 by B x B ch. and KKt- 
Bsq. by R-K6. 

Witrrep Steer (Calcutta).—Correct with No. 31. 

In response to the request of many of our correspondents, we 
Present this week a three-move problem and propose thus to vary 
occasionally the hitherto staple two-move diet we have been 
offering our readers. The key-move of a two-mover will always 
remain a sufficient solution, but no solution of a three-mover 
which does not supply most of the various lines of play which 
Black’s defences compel White to adopt will be accepted. 

Attention is directed to the regulation as to Coupons, printed 


"on the preceding page. 
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The Business Outlook 
ARGELY owing to the publication of the unfor- 
Lem Balfour Note, the opening proceedings of 
the Premiers’ Conference, or the meeting of the 
Supreme Council, or whatever it may be decided to 
call the gathering, seems to have degenerated into 
something very like an unseemly wrangle between 
France and Great Britain as to which of them has made 
the most sacrifices during and since the war. Accord- 
ing to the statement communicated to the Press the 
Prime Minister opened the proceedings by saying that 
there would have been some advantage in awaiting the 
report of the Reparations Commission on the present 
situation in Germany, but since other Governments 
had thought an immediate meeting necessary the 
British Government had reluctantly complied; to which 
Monsieur Poincaré retorted that two facts of great im- 
portance had occurred since the last conversations in 
London, namely, the German demand for a complete 
moratorium and the Balfour Note. He then proceeded 
to give a general review from the point of view of 
France, urging that with regard to trials of war 
criminals France thought the measures taken by Ger- 
many were most inadequate, with regard to disarma- 
ment reports were most unsatisfactory and with regard 
to reparations Germany, ‘* who was called upon under 
the Treaty to pay war pensions, compensation to those 
who had lost relations and so on in the war, and also re- 
parations for material damage, was not actually pay- 
ing anything. The assessment of Germany had been 
constantly reduced by the Reparations Commission, a 
partial moratorium had been granted to her and she 
now asked for a complete moratorium till the end of 


1924.”’ 


The French Case 


The position of France was that she was getting 
nothing at all. She had actually spent 80 milliards of 
francs upon the reparation, which should have been 
paid by Germany, and she regarded this in the light of 
an advance to Germany. The interest on this huge 
sum created a deficit on the ordinary French Budget 
and the financial result was extremely critical for 
France. France was not imperialist, but was eager 
for the reconstruction of Europe and had no desire to 
be unfair to Germany. But Monsieur Poincaré thought 
that Frenchmen were justified in pointing to France’s 
own situation as an essential factor in the situation and 
that was why France was concentrating on securing 
reparations as a first step towards general reconstruc- 
tion. France could not reduce her armaments, be- 
cause she was not yet satisfied concerning her security 
and could not impose more taxation because the ten 
devastated Departments were unable to pay anything 
and France had no large number of great fortunes or 
which to impose direct taxation. He felt quite con- 


vinced that further efforts on the part of France were 
politically and socially impossible and with regard to 
Germany’s position he ascribed it chiefly to her own 
fault—‘‘ in spite of constant protests she had goue in 
for reckless expenditure on navigable waterways, rail- 
ways, and subsidies; and she had inflated her currency 
without scruple. If France had done the same she 
would have been completely ruined by now.’’ The 
French view, therefore, was that a moratorium should 
not be granted to Germany unless ‘ productive 
guarantees ’’ were given to the Allies. He certainly 
made the best of a very strong case, the most obvious 
weakness of his argument being that which dealt with 
the impossibility of imposing further taxation in France. 
This no doubt is true from the political point of view, 
but most people who have lately been in France will 
agree that it is true, not because Frenchmen could not 
easily be more highly taxed, but because owing to many 
decades of bad finance and for other reasons the aver- 
sion of the average Frenchman to paying taxation has be- 
come an astonishingly deep-rooted prejudice. Neverthe- 
less, when all this is admitted Monsieur Poincaré’s case 
was a direct and logical answer to the Balfour Note. The 
Balfour Note said that we with the most sincere regret 
must call upon France to pay her debt to us, because 
those tiresome Americans have the bad taste to ask us 
to pay our war debt to them. France replies: ‘* We 
cannot do anything for anybody or even balance our 
own Budget unless Germany is made to pay.’’ To the 
impregnable logic of the Balfour Note a logic still more 
impregnable is the answer of Monsieur Poincaré. And 
so we come round to a demand for payment passed on 
to a country which obviously, for the time being, can- 
not pay. 


Mr. Lloyd George’s Turn 


In the afternoon came the turn of Mr. Lloyd George 
and his demonstration that France was not the only 
sufferer by the present state of things. He admitted 
that France had indeed suffered most grievously, more 
grievously than any of the original allies, excepting 
Russia, but they had all suffered greatly and their con- 
dition everywhere was serious. He quoted with some 
effect a circular issued by the Bankers Trust Company 
of New York, which had worked out the cost of the 
war to France as 37,500 million dollars and to the 
British Empire as 49,000 million dollars. Mr. Lloyd 
George pointed out that here was a claim to reparations 
as great as that of France, even when the devastated 
area was added to the French expenditure on the war. 
As to devastation, no one under-estimated the awful 
injury done to France, but our trade had been com- 
pletely devastated too. Our burden had been very 
great, unemployment reaching at one time the figure 
of two millions. The population of the devastated 
portion of France was, he believed, two millions. The 
total population affected by unemployment in_ this 
country, that was counting the families of persons un- 
employed, was four or five millions, and these had to 
be supported by the Exchequer and local grants. With 
our unemployment we had the heaviest taxation, the 
heaviest debt, and our burden was at least equal to 
that of the most heavily burdened of our Allies. Here 
again was a very strong case, and if all that the Allies 
can do is to say how much they have suffered owing 
to the war, one would feel that the rival eloquence of 
the British and French Prime Ministers had been ex- 
traordinarily successful in showing how much disaster 
the war had inflicted upon the conquerors. As to 
German payments, Mr. Lloyd George pointed out that 
Germany had, in point of fact, made payments up to 
date of £500 millions sterling or ten milliards of gold 
marks. He admitted that Germany was crying out 
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about her terrible condition and was always crying 
out, but he stated that Germany was not merely crying 
out and that the exchange was a very valuable clinical 
thermometer. If a man protested that he was ill and 
if you put a thermometer in his mouth and it registered 
104 degrees you would have to pay some attention to 
his statement. The German exchange had reached 
4,000 and it was essential that Allied statesmen should 
take that into account. Arguments from analogy 
generally break down on close examination; and the 
figure of the depreciation in the exchange value of the 
mark, which has certainly been influenced to a very great 
extent by the German Government’s inflationary policy, 
is a very different test from the entirely disinterested 
record presented by a clinical thermometer. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Lloyd George explained that he pointed all 
this out without any desire of getting Germany off any 
payment which she was able to make. They were all 
equally interested in getting as much out of Germany 
as they possibly could. It was all a question of the 
methods to be used, whether any particular method 
proposed was likely to bring only trouble or solid cash. 
Every sanction should, in his opinion, be submitted 
to that test. After some interesting expressions of 
opinion from the representatives of Italy and Belgium 
and further demonstrations of the sufferings of these 
allies, Baron Hayashi, the Japanese Ambassador, said 
that the single object of the Allies should be to get 
money. This observation was received, according to 
the official statement, with general approval and a com- 
mittee was then appointed to inquire into Monsieur 
Poincaré’s proposals. 


To Get Money 


Thus, from the land of the rising sun a note of very 
practical commonsense was at last introduced into the 
proceedings at the end of this long wrangle about the 
comparative sacrifices of the Allies. If once it can be 
recognized that the single object of the Allies should 
be to get money out of Germany and if this apparently 
sordid consideration is allowed to supersede all the 
froth and rhetoric that has been talked by all the parties 
to the problem, there is real hope that something may 
be done, not only for the solution of the immediate 
question but for the recovery of Europe’s civilization. 
In this connexion it is satisfactory to note that the 
Paris correspondent of the Times in a telegram pub- 
lished in its issue of August 8, quoted one of the most 
influential and competent authorities—an American— 
as expressing the expectation that the Bankers’ Com- 
mittee will be convoked again in October, saying that 
indirect overtures have already been made and that 
Mr. J. P. Morgan considered the meeting sufficiently 
assured to justify his remaining in Europe. This au- 
thority stated that the Governments are agreed to have 
fresh efforts made for the raising of the loan and that, 
particularly, the French Government has expressed its 
regret at the Committee having, as the bankers say, 
** Jost their market in June.’’ 


M. Poincaré’s Abandoned Scheme 

As was to be expected French reports of the London 
Conference were a good deal more explicit than the 
version officially sent out to the Press here. The Paris 
correspondent of the Times in a_ telegram pub- 
lished in its issue of August g observes that 
Monsieur Poincaré had intimated in his speech at 
the opening of the Conference that he had been obliged 
.to abandon the more constructive and helpful part of 
his programme when the meaning of the Balfour Note 
was realized. Originally, one of the leading features 
of his comprehensive scheme was the virtual reduction 
of the German debts to 50 milliard gold marks; the 
**C’”’? Bonds which constituted the greater part of the 
indemnity were to be set aside and cancelled as the 
Allied debts were cancelled. That is to say, they were 
to be reserved as money of exchange between the Allies 
who would agree to accept them but not to redeem 


them. This project was accompanied by a demand for 
French priority and special treatment in any “ mobj. 
lization of the effective part of Allied credits on Ger. 
many.”’ This phrase may apparently be interpreted as 
meaning, in the event of the raising of a loan secured 
on Germany’s power to pay an indemnity. The tele. 
gram adds that had such an arrangement been adopted 
the whole European situation would have been radical} 
changed for the better, instead of which the Balfour 
Note had compelled Monsieur Poincaré to concentrate 
on the control of German finances and the need of what 
are called productive guarantees, including claims on 
German customs and on the foreign currencies with 
which Germany is paid for her exports. As was gener- 
ally expected, the proposals put forward by Monsieur 
Poincaré with regard to more effective control of Ger- 
man finances have been considered to be likely to pro- 
duce not enough practical effect in cash to cover the 
cost of bureaucratic organization which would be re- 
quired to administer them. 


Germany and the Note 


It thus appears that one effect of the Balfour Note 
has been the diversion of the sweet reasonableness, 
into which the French official mind had been brought 
by the contemplation of the opportunity that it lost 
when the Bankers’ Committee was allowed to adjourn, 
to a set of proposals which, apart from any political 
results that they may have, do not seem likely even to 
pay for any attempt to put them into practice. From 
Berlin comes the news that Dr. Wirth has stated that 
if the Conference breaks down Germany will be at the 
end of her credit and must lay down her tools. How 
far she has hitherto applied the said tools with a view 
to an effective attempt to make reparation payments is 
of course extremely doubtful. She could hardly be 
expected to do so as long as there was any chance of 
being able to modify the amount demanded by present- 
ing an appearance of inability. But doubts about this 
point are certainly a strong reason for the very general 
questioning of the Government’s expressed willingness 
to write off all claims against Germany on reparation 
account. It thus appears that on the Continent the 
effects of the publication of the Note have been at least 
as unfortunate as its first reading led one to expect. 


An American Opinion 


Its possible effect in America becomes all the more 
interesting when we remember that Sir Auckland 
Geddes, the British Ambassador at Washington, was 
at home at the time of its publication and is believed 
to have advocated it so strongly that the Cabinet was 
finally persuaded to take this unfortunate step. Our 
Ambassador to America appears to have shown an 
amazing capacity for misreading opinion in the country 
where he is supposed to serve our interests, if one may 
judge from the expressions already cabled from the 
other side of the water and reinforced by a long letter 
on the Balfour Note printed in the Times of August 8 
from Mr. Edward Price Bell, writing from the London 
office of the Chicago Daily News. This letter observes 
that many Americans feel that if they now remitted 
the debts due to them the consequent remission of 
other debts, including those due to Britain, might 
stimulate militarist tendencies, result in increas 
armaments and finally involve further war with its 
concomitants of economic chaos and more debts. 
These Americans would like to see much more 
economy, much sounder financial practice, a much more 
pacific psychology in important sections of Europe be- 
fore they think either of debt cancellation or of a deter- 
mined attempt by the United States to be economically 
or financially helpful to Europe beyond what its 
citizens are now doing in the way of hundreds of mil- 
lions of private loans. The letter adds that millions 
of Americans do not think it was their war in anything 
like the same sense that it was the war of Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Russia. ‘‘ Americans were 
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not in Europe. They were thousands of miles away in 
another hemisphere. They had neither part nor lot, no 
yoice whatever, in the diplomacy which preceded the 


Prussian assault.”’ 


The Government Accounts 

Revenue and expenditure practically balanced during 
the week ended on August 5. But receipts of £10 
millions from Treasury bonds and £5 millions from 
departmental advances enabled the Government to 
meet maturing Treasury bills for £14 millions in 
excess of new sales. 


Money and Exchange 

With some difficulty the market succeeded in paying 
what it owed to the Bank of England on Tuesday, but 
thereby left itself with a very narrow margin. Dis- 
count rates were consequently inclined to harden but 
weakened again when Treasury Bills were withdrawn 
from offer ‘‘ on tap.’’ In rates of exchange further 
demoralization was shown in the value of German and 
Austrian currencies, and French and Italian also 
weakened slightly. 

HarTLey WITHERS 


GERMANY TO-DAY 
(From aA CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN GERMANY) 


HETHER it can or cannot, the German people 

W to-day is in no mood to pay reparations. In 

three years of close contact with all classes, the 
writer has come across no case where a frank acknow- 
ledgment was made that Germany was responsible for 
the war. ‘‘ We did not want war,’’ ‘‘ War was en- 
gineered by the policy of England,’ at the most, “War 
was forced on us by our rulers, for whom we were not 
responsible ’’—such are the stock phrases one hears 
in argument with a German to-day. This state of 
mind is carefully fostered by an extensive, assiduous 
and insidious propaganda. All over Germany there 
exist village societies nominally for literary studies. 
Their activities are thoroughly organized. The sub- 
jects for study or debate are indicated at regular in- 
tervals from local centres. Recent texts have been, 
“The non-responsibility of Germany for the War,”’ 
“ The necessity for cultivating better relations with 
the United States,’’ ‘‘ How best to utilize the sub- 
marine menace to separate England from France,’’ and 
so on. 

From time to time the newspapers take up the 
crusade. Articles, evidently inspired from some com- 
mon source, appear in journals in localities the most 
widely apart. A common and popular cry is the re- 
sponsibility of the foreigner for the rise in the cost of 
living. Battening on a favourable rate of exchange, 
it is said, he cares not what price he pays for what he 
fancies, and so puts up the price against the less 
favoured native consumer. The result is a hatred of 
strangers that is growing more intense every day. 

In the face of organization such as this, no hint at 
the enthusiasm with which the German people received 
and the energy with which they prosecuted the war is 
listened to. It was the fault of the rulers. Punish 
them? Non possumus. 

Believing, as it does, that it did not will the war, 
the German people to-day smarts under a feeling of 
injustice, not only because it is being punished for a 
crime it believes it never committed, but also because it 
was never given a chance to prove its (supposed) in- 
nocence. That being so, it is futile to expect any 
enthusiasm for a government that declares its readi- 
ness to make the reparations payments. The most 
one can look for is an acquiescence in the payments 
(whittled down as much as possible) in the hope and 
belief that time will mitigate the burden and that 

something may turn up.”’ 

_ Who is behind. the organization? The writer be- 
lieves that the answer is to be found in the bureaucracy, 
not indeed in its official, but in its social capacity. The 


officials are to-day, as they were in the past, the best 
organized machine in Germany. Officialdom resents 
its deposition as the effective governing power of the 
country. Toa man it is reactionary, with the possible 
exception of many of the younger members, recruited 
during and since the war. Its efforts are to-day being 
directed towards the frustration of the policy of the 
Allies, whether that is to enforce reparations or to in- 
flict on Germany an economic blow from which she can 
never recover. In this effort it has the hearty co- 
operation of the people. And it is succeeding. But 
when one comes to home affairs, the case is different. 
Here it has opposed to it the great mass of labour. So 
far the opposition is inchoate and ill-informed, for the 
German labour movement is far from being as well ad- 
vanced in political thought as our own. But the move- 
ment is making itself felt from time to time by a species 
of sabre-rattling, evinced in strikes of short duration 
but universal extent. In the rapid advance of this 
movement in political experience lies the chief hope ot 
the preservation of the Republic. 

To the political difficulties of the Government was 
added the inheritance of an unsound economic policy. 
Eight years ago, when war broke out, there was 
initiated a conflict on the economic plane also, between 
opposing economic systems. We adopted the plan of 
feeding our soldiers and our workers as no army or 
proletariat have ever been fed before. To do so we 
borrowed extensively abroad, and the bills are now 
coming in for payment. Germany, on the contrary. 
not quite self-supporting and cut off from externa! 
sources of supply, reduced supplies to subsistence level. 
Her bill is also being presented for payment now, but 
in a different form from ours. The Armistice found us 
equipped with a producing class earning real wages 
that the community could not afford, but Germany in 
the opposite case. The industrial magnates, always 
better informed than the leaders of the workers, were 
not slow to take advantage of this. Hence resulted a 
boom in trade, both home and export, at the beginning 
of 1921, when ours was already beginning to fall off. 
There was employment, if not food, for all, and the ap- 
parent prosperity was assisted by another state of 
affairs presently to be described. 

In the Autumn of 1918, the German people first 
began to see clearly that victory was beyond their 
grasp. (Incidentally, the economic facts here cited give 
the lie to the contention that the German people did 
not want the war. They only ceased to want it when 
convinced that it was lost.) There ensued a race to 
convert Government securities—insecurities, rather, as 
the people thought them—into tangibilities. They 
were first cashed and the cash was promptly turned 
into goods. The encashment bred a demand for more 
money, easily sated, for the moment, by the use of the 
printing press. The demand for commodities, often, 
no doubt, to make good deficiencies due to five years of 
war, but as often simply to possess something of rea! 
value, something, moreover, immune from the grasp 
of the tax-gatherer, caused prices to rise, and so the 
well-known ‘ vicious circle ’’ of currency inflation and 
rising prices was entered. This demand for goods, not 
for immediate consumption, but to replace money which 
was rapidly depreciating, was the second cause of the 
apparent prosperity. 

There is no reason why this inflation should ever 
stop. Under a gold standard, no such indefinite pro- 
cess can result, because the amount of gold available 
is limited. Paper for printing notes is not, and unless 
the banking system is strong enough to resist the per- 
fectly natural inclination of Government and business 
to ‘* ask for more,’’ ‘‘ to satisfy the legitimate require- 
ments of trade ’’ (it is always that), things must go 
from bad to worse and to much worse, at an ever-in- 
creasing speed that a mathematician would term a com- 
pound interest rate. Even if the bankers are strong 
enough to say ‘‘ No”’ to the Government, the calls of 
business may prove too strong. Here, if at all, lies 
the sole reason for a moratorium or a foreign loan or 
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both-—to give the Reichsbank a respite from the 
clamouring of the Government, and here also lies the 
nécessity, insisted on by the German authorities, that 
any loan must be partly devoted to the claims of busi- 
ness, for the purchase of food and raw material. 

The inflation has had the usual result of injuring all 
those whose income is fixed, even if only for a short 
time, while prices are rising, and the plight of the 
rentier class is terrible. So is that of many profes- 
sional men whose fees have not kept pace with the cost 
of living. In consequence, brains are being driven 
from the learned professions into business, a result that 
cannot fail to have repercussions on the theoretical 
equipment of the next generation. 

Again, the industrial chiefs have not been slow to 
perceive the power this inflation places in their hands 
of keeping the real wages of labour and the real costs 
of production down. The allegation is therefore freely 
made that they by no means favour any check to the 
process. For those of them who do an export trade, 
the fall in the external value of the mark is an addi- 
tional factor making for effective competition abroad. 

The favourable position of Germany in the world’s 
market is due, therefore, primarily to internal inflation 
of the currency, and only in a secondary degree to 
the fall in the exchange. Nor is the fall in the ex- 
change itself all due to sales of marks for Reparations 
purposes. Part, at least, is due to the ‘‘ flight from 
the mark,’’ a convenient expression for the process of 
getting rid of one’s holding in German currency for 
foreign values—goods or securities. The evil case in 
which British trade finds itself to-day is not due to the 
enforcement of Reparations, but to the fact that the 
average German workman is willing to work, or has 
been duped into working, for a much lower wage than 
the British worker. Further, the slackness of trad= 
here cannot be explained by the transfer by Germany 
of purchasing power to France or Belgium, for after 
all the purchasing power is there and mere transfer 
does not destroy it, nor change the country from which 
the goods must ultimately be bought, though it may 
change the kind of goods bought and the time taken in 
their purchase. 

One of the chief phenomena in Germany to-day is the 
increase of what can only be characterized as dis- 
honesty. The explanation is probably to be found in 
the low economic condition of the whole people. ‘‘ A 


body’s got to do things,’’ says Huck Finn, 
‘““when he’s awful hungry he wouldn’t want 
to do as a_ steady thing.’’ And the truth 


of the matter is that Germany, as a_ whole, 
is ‘‘ awful hungry.’’ As the result of the war policy, 
prices of cereals have been kept so low that the 
farmers could not give to the land the doses of labour 
and manure on which German agriculture depended so 
much. Production has therefore fallen off. One of 
the riehest farming provinces, Posnania, has gone to 
Poland. The bad exchange militates against foreign 
purchases of wheat. These factors combined have 
brought about a very considerable reduction in the con- 
sumption of the staff of life. True, this is to some ex- 
tent counteracted by an increase in the quantity of 
potatoes eaten, but potatoes are a poor substitute for 
wheat or rye. The consumption of meat and particu- 
larly of fat pork has diminished enormously. There is 
always a scarcity of sugar, and milk—skimmed at that 
—is a delicacy rarely seen even by invalids and 
children. Proprietors of large works have assured the 
writer that no harm is done by the lowered diet, that 
the body rapidly accustoms itself to the smaller amount 
of food, and does its work just as well. Physiologists 
say differently. You cannot get more work out of any 
machine, including the human body, than is contained 


in the fuel (food) used by it, and the average Ger- ° 


man gets an insufficient amount of food to do the work 
of the body and a fair day’s work as well. Slow 
starvation is the result. One has only to visit the 
poorer quarters of the large towns to see this. The 
children are hollow-cheeked and eyed and the mothers 
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gaunt and pallid, for they are the chief sufferers, This 
must affect the new generation, which can never Prove 
so energetic as the last. 

Be this as it may, there is no doubt of the wave of 
dishonesty that has swept over the country, at an 
rate in dealings with foreigners. Manufacturers po 
out inferior articles—cameras, microscopes, t 
writers, boots, cloth, motor cars, etc., etc.—under old 
and well-known names, that have not the quality of 
the goods that made the name. Insurance companies, 
banks, even the Government offices have been invaded 
by the wave and resort to practices that no British 
institution of similar standing would tolerate. In the 
case of the last-named, the practices are perhaps not 
without arriére-pensée. The Commission of Repara- 
tions has lately reported on the chaotic state of German 
official statistics. The reason is obvious. The less 
precise information there is published, the more chance 
there is of their tale of woe touching susceptible hearts, 
That Germany is not paying the Reparations due from 
her is manifest, but it is less evident whether that js 
because she will not or cannot. If she wishes the 
charity of the Allies, she must submit to a Charity 
Investigation Society. 


Overseas News 


Denmark. The fatuousness of the various inter 
national gatherings hardly needs further demonstra- 
tion. At Genoa the many committees expressed all 
kinds of pious wishes. For instance, we were told that 
Government interference with international trade must 
cease. Unfortunately, these covnsels of perfection 
bind nobody. Hence fabric gloves! Recent events 
in Denmark give a further illustration of the faint- 
heartedness of Governments, ready to throw over- 
board their principles when they fear that power mav 
slip away from them. Denmark is an agricultural 
country, relying on foreign markets for the sale of 
her butter, bacon, eggs, etc., and as a rule the farmer 
is not in favour of industrial protection, though, if 
it were possible, he would perhaps readily stop the 
influx of foreign produce competing with his own. 
Up to the last few weeks the powerful farmers’ party, 
therefore, had stood up for free trade, and as the 
present Cabinet has to rely on the support of the 
agricultural classes, it had rejected all the ad- 
vances for protective legislation made by the indus- 
trialists, who are chiefly sitting on the Conservative 
wing of the Chamber. Owing to the mark slump, 
several industries have been losing ground heavily of 
late, such as the boot and cigar manufactures. _ It 
is true that the shoe factories have been over-trading 
and over-extending during and after the war, and 
when international relations became brisker once 
more the manufacturers found out quickly that they 
were unable to compete with the foreign, chiefly 
German and Czecho-Slovak, makers. In view of 
these facts, the industrial organizations submitted 
last month a petition to the Government, asking for 
temporary protection against this dumping from low- 
exchange countries. Fearing to lose the support of 
the industrial interests, the Copenhagen Cabinet 
therefore sacrificed its free trade principles so as to 
avoid a crisis, particularly as the Socialist vote would 
also have gone to the Opposition. A Bill was sub- 


mitted last week to Parliament, and sanctioned at 


once, authorizing the Government to introduce im- 
port restrictions and a licensing system in favour of 
the boot and cigar industries. Merchants henceforth 
will receive import permits only if they agree 1 
order at home a certain quantity of the same class 
of goods; that quantity must be increased in propor 
tion to the depreciation of the exchange of the 
country of origin. These import restrictions are 1 
lapse at the end of March, 1923, and the Government 
has promised not to extend the system to other indus 
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BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEEB 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL .. ... £300,000 


‘The Company transacts the following elasses ef business: 


LIFE, FIRE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY, MOTOR CAR, THIRD PARTY, AND 
PLATE GLASS. 


Write for particulars of the NEW MONTHLY PREMIUM POLICY 
WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATON. 


To the MANAGER, 1, 2 & 3, Queen St. Place, London, E.C.4 


AUSTRALIAN 
MUTUAL PROVIDENT 
SOCIETY ™ 


The Largest Mutual Life Office in the Empire. 
ASSETS £47,000.000 ANNUAL INCOME £6.750.000 


MODERATE PREMIUMS 
LIBERAL GONDITIONS 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 


Whele Life Policies, 20 years in force, show average increase 
of sum assured by Bonus exceeding 50 per cent. 
Endowment Assurance Results also are unsurpassed. 


37 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
W. C. Fiswer. Manager for the Unite:i Kingdom. 


£1,648,900 


WILL READERS OF 


The Saturday Review 


WHO EXPERIENCE DIFFICULTY 
IN OBTAINING THEIR COPY OF 
THE PAPER REGULARLY KINDLY 
COMMUNICATE DIRECT TO THE 
PUBLISHER AT 


9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN 
LONDON, W.C, 2 


For Immediate Disposal 
HIGH-CLASS MODERN AND 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


Also OBJECTS OF FINE ART 


The whole to be sold quite regardless of present day 
value and in most cases 


ENTIRELY WITHOUT RESERVE 


including many items from the following important 
Collections :— 


The Rt. Hon. Lerd Mount-Stephen, G.C.V.O., deceased; 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Grantley (from Red Rice, Hants) ; 
Earl of Essex (from the Cassiobary Park Collection) ; 
The ‘‘ Agnew” Collection and many 

ON SALE DAILY from 9 till 7, 
INCLUDING THURSDAYS and SATURDAYS 


ANTIQUE DOUBLE TALLBOY and LOW CHESTS, FINE 
ANTIQUE WARDROBES, Bow Fanding (rom 
5 guineas. OLD BUFFBTS as dressing tables, from 3 


ANTIQUE FOUR-POST TOP BEDS Blizabethen, 
Queen Anne, and ether styles 
COMPLETE BEDROOM SUITES comprising large Wardrobe, 
Dressing Chest, Washiag Stand, etc., 
oak, from 12 guineas. 
MAHOGANY BEDROOM SUITES of Old Enflish style, » éns.; 
COMPLETE SUITES ia Sheraton and Chippendale Style at 22 gas. 


cote of and Ach, Black and Geld 
Lesage of Chinese taste, French Louis XV. lecquered and gilt, up 


ROOM, RECEPTION Boon. and LIBRARY FURNI.- 
TURE, ete., including SHERATON DESIGN SIDE- 
BOARD, 16 guineas. CO TE Aer of DINING CHAIRS. 
including Carving re, Style, 18 guineas. Exiendiog 
Dining Tabie, en suite, £7 15s. Complete Reception-room with 
Aatique Style Oak Dressers offered at the extremely low figure of ‘io gos. 

ASPLENDID COMPLETE SBT of HE PPLEWHITE DESIGN, 
including buffet sideboard, oval extending diuing table, set of 6 small 
being offered at the extremely low of 48 
guineas for the lot. 

SETTEES and LOUNGE EASY CHAIRS, SEVERAL LOUNGE 
EASY CHAIRS at 37s. 6d. each, with finely sprung Chesterfield 
Settee at 5 guincas 


PIANOFORTES by eminent makers, Bluthner, Bechstein, etc. A 
fine tone Pianoforte being offered at 20 guineas, and « superb 
nearly new Baby Grand at 98 guineas. 

CARPBTS of every make and size. Turkey, pice Indian, ete. 


Fine Aubusson Tapestries, Cut Gless, Silver and Piete, Quantity of 
Table and Bed Linen, ete. 


LARGE PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE R 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Delivery to any pert, or can remain warehoused free 12 months; 
payment when delivery required. 


"Phone: North 3580 & 3581 (two lines) 


FURNITURE and FINE 
ART DEPOSITORIES, 


LIMITED 
48,50, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58,59 & 60 PARK St. 
UPPER ST., ISLINGTON, LONDON, N.1 


"Buses Nos. 4, 19, 30 and 43 
the door. 


pass 


Joint Managing Directors: 


LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


Chairman: The Right Hon. R. MCKENNA 
FREDERICK HYDE 


HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, 
OVER 1600 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


EDGAR W. WOOLLEY 
E.C.2 


Subscribed Capital - 
Paid-up Capital- - 
Reserve Fund - - 


Deposits (June 30th, 1922) 


- £38,117,103 
- 10,860,852 
- 10,860,852 
- 368,230,831 


OVERSEAS BRANCH : 


BELFAST BANKING CO. LTD. 
Over 110 Offices in Ireland 


65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 
AFFILIATIONS: 


THE LONDON CITY & MIDLAND EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 


THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 
Over 170 Offices in Scotland 
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tries. Meanwhile, the Ballin boot shares have risen 
by more than 10 per cent. in price. Germany, of 
course, will be the loser, and boots as well as cigars 
dearer. 


The Austrian National Bank will start 
towards the middle of September, if all 
goes well. On August 15 lists will be opened for 
the public subscription of its shares. The _ initial 
capital of the bank is to be of a minimum amount of 
60 million (Swiss) francs, The Austrian banks have 
agreed to take firm 24 millions, to be paid for on 
the 15th instant, and have underwritten the other 
36 millions. The capital is represented by 600,000 
shares of 100 francs each, but these shares may be 
split into quarters. This is a wise precaution, as 
25 fiancs represent, at the present rate of exchange 
of 8,000 to 10,000 crowns per franc, 200,000 to a 
quarter of a million crowns. The shares are guaran- 
teed by the State as to principal and as to a minimum 
dividend of 6 per cent., and this guarantee is to be 
secured on the customs receipts, the Allies having 
released their lien in respect of that and other State 
revenue. However, it may be difficult to enforce 
this customs guarantee in case of need, and the State 
is not bound to execute its promise of capital redemp- 
tion at par in Swiss francs until the conversion falls 
in on December’ 31, 1941, or in case of a previous 
winding up. The National Bank succeeds the Aus- 
trian section of the Austro-Hungarian Bank, whose 
assets and liabilities are taken over by it. It has the 
sole right to issue notes in Austria during its exis- 
tence, the State undertaking not to grant a similar 
privilege to another institution nor to issue Statz 
notes during that period. The Government nominates 
the president and eight members of the council. The 
two vice-presidents and eight to fourteen members of 
the council are elected by the shareholders, but their 
appointment has to be confirmed by the Government. 
The latter also appoints two State commissioners, 
who are present at the meetings of the council and 
have a veto right except as regards the fixing of the 
rate of discount. Their veto, however, can be upset 
by the Supreme Court. The bank can issue notes 
of up to three times the amount of the metallic 
reserves and high-valued foreign bills, the value of 
that total reserve being calculated at the average 
quotation for the two previous months. During the 
first five years advances against securities, etc., may 
be included in the reserve, a_ stipulation which 
obviously is unsatisfactory in the extreme, but which 
was unavoidable in view of the impending forced 
loan. No loans are to be made to the State unless 
an equal amount of gold or assimilated foreign bills 
is deposited, but the industrial undertakings owned 
by the State may discount their three-monthly 
or shorter paper on the usual terms; that is, with at 
least two approved signatures. Should the circulation 
exceed the metallic and foreign bill reserve, plus the 
old advances made to the State by the Austro-Hun- 
garian ‘Bank by more than 500,000 million crowns, 
the excess is subject to a 5 per cent, circulation tax. 
Furthermore, the State is entitled to a share in the 
net annual profits after payment of an 8 per cent. divi- 
dend to the shareholders. This share and the circu- 
lation tax, however, are not payable in cash, but 
are to be applied to the reduction of the Government 
debt. Though the exigencies of the situation cannot 
be ignored, there is little doubt that the statutes of 
the Austrian National Bank are open to serious objec- 
tions, as by the temporary inclusion in the reserve 
of the advances and by the right of the State to 
claim notes for gold or foreign bills handed to the 
bank, against which a further 200 per cent. notes 
can be issued, the note circulation is bound to be 
further inflated, a development which is hardly con- 
sistent with the urgency of the currency stabilisation. 
This grave defect, combined with the lack of con- 


Austzia. 
operations 


fidence in the State finances, augurs perhaps not too 
well for the success of the public issue. Its failure 
however, would have a severe reaction on the banking 
position. 


Hungary. Being a country of a predominantly 
primary production, Hungary may be able to 
lead a tougher existence than her former Austrian 
partner, but the future alone can show whether she 
will be able to survive or fall a victim to a political 
upheaval in Eastern Europe. The recent fluctuations 
in the value of the Magyar krone, at any rate, are 
symptoms which cannot be overlooked. At the end 
of 1921 the £ equivalent of the Buda Pesth exchange 
stood at about 2,500 crowns; of late up to 10,000 of 
the latter unit were offered for our ‘‘ Fisher.’’ This 
is not altogether surprising, as the balance of the 
foreign trade for the first half-year of 1922 has left 
a deficiency of about 500,000 million crowns, and 
as the public have been gambling wildly in foreign 
exchanges. It is true that the second half-year will 
bring some relief, as the export of produce’ will 
create important balances abroad. Meanwhile, in 
view of the sharp advance in the cost of living, due 
to the rise in the foreign exchanges, the Government 
has decided to create a central office for the dealings 
in foreign currencies and bills, and, pending the com- 
pletion of the necessary arrangements, all exch 
transactions are stopped, It is stated that there are 
at present about 700 foreign exchange firms in Buda 
Pesth. 


Dividends 


APLIN AND BARRETT AND THE WESTERN COUNTIES CREAMERIES.— 
Interim 1s. and bonus of 1s. 6d. per share on Ord. : 

Bass, RatciirF AND GRETTON.—Final 8 p.c., tax free, on Ord., 
making 11 p.c., tax free. 

CALEDONIAN Rai.way.—At the rate of 43 p.c. per annum on the 
Ord. for the half year ended June 30. No payment was 
made a year ago. 

GLAasGow AND SoutH WESTERN Rattway.—At the rate of 4 p.c. 
per annum on the Ord. for the half year ended June 30, 
being at the rate of 2} p.c. per annum on the Preferred and 
1} p.c. per annum on the Deferred Ord. stocks. No pay- 
ment was made a year ago. 

Great NortH oF ScotLtanD Rawway.—At the rate of 3 p.c. 
per annum on the Preferred Converted Ord. for the half 
year ended June 30 and at the rate of 14 p.c. per annum on 
the Deferred Converted Ord. No distribution on these 
stocks was made a year ago. 

Great Western Rartway.—lInterim 23 p.c. for half year ended 
June 30, against 2} p.c. a year ago. 

W. T. Henvey’s Works.—Interim 1s. per share on 
Ord. 

Marconi’s Wiretess TeLecraPpH Co.—Final 10 p.c. on Ord., 
making 15 p.c., and final 5 p.c. on Pref., making 12 p.c. 
for 1921, being at the same rates as for 1920. 

MITCHELLS AND BuTLeRS.—Final 6 p.c. on Ord., making 10 p.c. 
for year ended June 30. 

Ry.anpDs anp Sons.—s p.c. on Ord. for half year ended June 30. 
A dividend at the same rate was paid a year ago, but for 
that period a loss of £1,263,315 was shown, comparing with 
a profit for the half year recently ended of £111,955. 


Publications Received 


A Report on the Economic Conditions 


What is Germany Doing? 
Simpkin, 


Prevailing in Germany. By E. Surrey Dane. 
Marshall, 6d. net. 

Reconstruction: An International Economic Monthly. July. 
Verlag fiir Wiederaufbau U. Weltwirtschaft. Berlin, 
S.W.68. Lindenstrasse 114. This publication, which is in 
English and unpriced contains, among other articles, The 
American Investor and the European Crisis,’ by Mr. 

_ Vanderlip, and ‘ The Bemelmans Agreement * by Dr. Simons. 

Monthly Review. Barclay’s Bank. August. 

Monthly Review. London Joint City and Midland Bank. 

Cull and Co.’s Financial Review. August. Annual subscription, 
1, post free. 

Statistical Bulletin for June. National Federation of Iron and 

Steel Manufacturers 
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Miscellaneous. 


QD and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
P & Passenger and Freight Services. 
‘MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 


BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


Address Passe! Business; P. & O. House, 14, Cockspur Street, 
Freight or General. Business: 122, ‘Leadenhall 


GRAY, DAWES CO., 122, Leadenhall Street, London, 


BOOKS.—Slater’s Engravings and their Value, last edition, 
42s. ; G. K. Chesterton’s New Jerusalem, 6s. 6d. ; Koebel’s Argen- 
tina Past and Present, 13s. 6d. ;’Tyndale’s’An Artist in the Riviera, 
£1; Borrow’s Works, 6 vols., 35s. ; Ruvigny’s Titled Nobility of 
Europe, new. copies, 1914, 42s., for 6s.; Sand’s History of the 
Harlequinade, 2 vols., 16s. ; Lewis the Monk: A Romance, 3 
vols. (scarce), 21s.; Don Quixote, trans. by Shelton, 3 vols., 
1908, 21s. ; Knipe’s Evolution in the Past, 1912, 21s.; Crawley’s 
Mystic Rose, a Study of Primitive Marriage, 1902, 55s.; Wester- 
mark’s Human Marriage, 1902, 42s.; Rupert Brooke, Collected 
Poems, Riccardi Press, 1919, £2; Aphra Behn’s Works, large 
paper copy, 6 vols., 1915, £5 5s. Od.; Merriman’s Novels, 8 
vols., blue cloth (scarce), £3; Byron, Astarte by Earl of Love- 
lace, 18s., another Edit. de Luxe, £3 10s. 0d.; Fraser’s Magic 
Art, 2 vols., 1913, 30s.; Baxter Prints: The Pictures of George 
Baxter, with 140 plates, just issued, £3 5s. Od.; Gilfillan’s 
British Poets, fine set, large type, 48 vols., £4 4s. Od., 1854; 
Ruskin’s Works, Best Library Edition, 39 vols., £25; Carmen, 
illus., by René Bull, Edit. de Luxe, 30s. Send also for Catalogue, 
100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed 
to find it elsewhere, try me. Send a list of books you will 
exchange for others. EpwarpD Baker’s Great Booxsnop, 14-16 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. ts. per 
1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Transla- 
tions undertaken.—MISS NANCY McFARLANE, 11, Palmeria 


Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 
£50 FOR A FIRST NOVEL. This was the sum 
awarded Emmeline Morrison for her novel, 
“ Good Grain ’’ (8s. 6d. net), in the recent John Long £500 Prize 
Competition for the Best First Novel. ‘* Good Grain ’’ was one 
of the big successes last Autumn. Emmeline Morrison has just 
published her second novel, entitled ‘“‘ The Measure of Youth” 
(7s. net), and its reception has been such as to indicate it will 
prove as successful as her first.—JOHN LONG, LIMITED, Pub- 
lishers, 12-14, Norris Street, Haymarket, London. Kindly write 
for List of New Library Novels. 


OOKPLATES, Pictorial, Decorative and Heraldic. An 

original design exclusive to each client. Write for particu- 

lars to OSBORNE, Artist-Engravers, 27, Eastcastle Street, 
Oxford Street, London, W.TI. 


HORTHAND—TYPEWRITING.—Experienced worker, own 
machine. Evenings and week ends. Other times by arrange- 
ment in advance. Telephone. C., 22, Albert Square, S.W.8. 


APER HANDkfs., Medicated, odourless, for Nasal Hygienic 

INFLUENZA, Colds, Catarrh, and other illnesses. Order 

“ Toinoco ’’ brand, Silky-Fibre, 50 for 2s., or Papier Crepon, 
thicker, 50 1/9; at all chemists. Toinoco Handkf. Co., Ltd., 55, 
Hatton Garden, London. 


UTHOR AND PUBLISHER.—Authors shouid forward 

Stories, Poems, Novels, Plays, Films, Essays, Music and 

Songs (for separate publication or for Sale to suitable 
Journals, etc.), to MR. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 
29 Ludgate Hill, London. No reading fees. Typewriting is not 
essential. Work of new writers welcome. Est. 1898. 


N SOUTH COAST.—DELIGHTFUL NEW ECONOMIC 
HOMES. One and two storey type, immediate occupation, 
_ water laid on, wired Electric Light, fitted labour-saving 
devices, at Peacehaven, the Sussex Garden City by the Sea. 
Lowest prices, good business opportunities. Freehold land from 
Write, full particulars free. PEACEHAVEN OFFICES, 

4, Vernon Place, London, W.C.1. 


YPEWRITING BY EXPERTS.—Manuscripts, Articles, 

etc., undertaken at most reasonable prices. Theatrical and 

literary work a speciality. Terms on application. 
JOSEPHINE M. O’CALLAGHAN, 146, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
Telephone : Central 2870. 


High-Class Cinemas. 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 
DAILY 1.45 to 10.30. (SUNDAYS 6 to 8.15 & 8.15 to 10.30) 
NEXT MON., TUES. and WED.— 

MAE MURRAY in THE GILDED LILY” 
and DOREEN TURNER and COY WATSON, Junr., in 
NICK O° TIME HERO,” etc. 


FOR THE ENTIRE WEEK— 
“TENNIS AND HOW TO PLAY IT” 
By the French Wonder-Woman, SUZANNE LENGLEN 


NEXT THURS., FRI. and SAT.— 

Sada Cowan's story “HUSH” 
Featuring CLARA KIMBELL YOUNG 
A. E. W. Mason's novel ‘‘ THE TRUANTS” 
Featuring JOAN MORGAN, etc. 


CUT TH'S OUT 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 


To the Publisher, 


The “SATURDAY REVIEW,” 
9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C.?2. 


Please send me a copy cf The “SATURDAY 
REVIEW” post free each week for one year, 
for which I enclose Cheque for £1 10s. 


Bw Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupen “O® 
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Figures and Prices 


PAPER MONEY (in millions) 

Latest Stock Ratio Previous Note Issue 

Note of Gold to Note July 31, 

Issues. Gold. Notes Issue. 1921. 
European 
Countries % 
Austria Kr. 691,770. ? — 616,861 54,107 
Belgium Fr. 6,328 267 4 6,287 6,138 
Britain (B. of E.)£ 104 15438 107 109 
Britain (State) £ 295 299 325 
Bulgaria Leva 3,602 38 1 3,588 3,175 
Czecho-Slov. Kr. 9,369 693+ 7% 9,509 11,134 
Denmark Kr. 439 228 «Blt 452 
Esthonia Mk. 700 291+ 56 404 
Finland Mk. 1,321 43 3 1,343 1,358 
France Fr. 36,399 5,527 15 36,049 36,941 
Germany Mk. 177,027 1,004 — 175,437 77,391 
Greece Dr. 1,484 1,389t 92+ 1,316 1,816 
Holland Fl. 990 606 61 979 1,013 
Hungary Kr. 35,867 ? — * 35,104 15,799 
Italy (Bk.) Lire 13,932 1,381t 9t 13,505 13,640 
Jugo-Slavia Dnrs. 4,803 63 1 4,844 4,002 
Norway Kr. 379 14739 381 437 
Poland Mk. 285,677 31 — 276,001 115,242 
Portugal Esc. 808 9 i 812 649 
Roumania Lei 14,107 4,760 33 14,111 11,448 
Spain Pes. 4,128 2,523 61 4,147 4,160 
Sweden Kr. 535 274 53 515 629 
Switzerland Fr. 769 519 67 729 927 
Other Countries 
Australia 56 23 41 58 58 
Canada (Bk.) $ 163 163 36 194 193 
Canada (State) $ 269 269 263 
Egypt SE 30 3 10 34 31 
India Rs. 1,775 24 13 1,764 1,756 
Japan Yen. 1,181 1,275+ 107+ 1, 1,143 
New Zealand £ 8 st 160+ 8 8 
U.S. Fed. Res. $ 2,140 3,071 143 2,129 8,445 

+Total cash. 


GOVERNMENT DEBT (in thousands). 
Aug. 5, '22. July «we Aug. 6, '21. 


4 4 
Total deadweight ......... 7,628,800 7,628,684 7,629,707 
1,080,642 1,080,645 1,113,091 
Treasury Bills _............ 740,555 754,660 1,201,9'2 
Bank of England Advances 23,250 
Departmental Do. 164,445 159,238 138,424 


Note.—The highest point of the deadweight debt was reached 
at Dec. 31, 1919, when it touched £7,998 millions. On March 31, 
1921, it was £7,574 millions, and on March 31, 1922, £7,654 
millions. The increase of £80 millions shown by the latter figures 
is nominal and due to a conversion scheme. During the year 
£88 millions was actually devoted to redemption of Debt. 


GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS (in thousands). 
Aug. 5, '22. July 29, '22. Aug. 6, ’21. 
£ 


Total Revenue from Ap. 1 281,384 266,141 314,135 
“ Expenditure ,, ,, 256,184 240,825 369,484 
Surplus or Deficit ......... +25,200 + 25,316 —55,349 
Customs and Excise 93,793 90,219 104,689 
Income and Super Tax ... 94,510 86,795 100,287 
4,942 4,892 4,395 
Excess Profits Duties 954 23,284 
ke 17,550 16,050 15,250 
Miscellaneous—Spccial 20,040 20,027 32,092 

BANK OF ENGLAN® RETURNS (in thousands) 
Aug. 10, 22. Aug. 3, ’22. Aug. 10, ’21. 

Public Deposits 16,239 15,356 18,259 
Other 104,500 107,970 114,197 
120,739 123,326 132,456 
Government Securities ... 43,032 44,280 50,115 
Othes ron 75,450 76,980 81,107 
118,482 121,260 131,222 
125,542 125,774 127,565 
Do. ‘less notes in cur- 

rency reserve ... 104,392 104,624 108,115 
Coin and Bullion 127,400 127,399 128,380 
Reserve areagenndaebanetii 20,368 20,075 19,266 
16.8% 16.2% 144% 


CURRENCY NOTES (in thousands) 


Total outstanding ......... 302,094 133 
Called in but not cancld. 1,580 1,582 1,968 
Gold 000 27,000 "500 
B. of E. note, backing .. 21,150 21,150 19,450 
Total fiduciary issue .... 249,997 277,215 


BANKERS CLEARING RETURNS (in thousands) 
Aug. "2% Aug. 3, '22. Aug. 10, 


517,744 667,134 ulus 
Metropolitan ,553 32,598 32,307 
COUNtrY 52,725 50,275 59,024 
601,022 750,007 648,779 
Year to date 23,981,398 23,380,376 91,778 


LONDON CLEARING BANK FIGURES (in thousands) 


June, "22. May, '22. June, "91, 

Coin, notes, balances with 
Bank of England, etc... 211,089 210,930 221,451 
Deposits ove 1,799,922 1,790,026 1,810,727 
Acceptances 55,508 57,369 58,150 
Discounts 349,654 328,527 349,975 
Investments .. 406,167 409,974 324,984 
Advances 741,174 753,662 833,414 
MONEY RATES Aug. 10, *% Aug. 3, = Aug. 10, '21, 
Do. Federal Reserve N.Y. 4 4 5} 
3 Months’ Bank Bills ...... 2 ij 4“ 
6 Months’ Bank Bills ...... 2 2} 5} 
Weekly Loans 13-2 4 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES (telegraphic transfers) 
Aug. 16, po Aug. 3, ’22. Aug. 10, '21, 


New York, $to 4.453 4.443 8. 
Montreal, $ to 4.07 
Mexico d. to $ 264d. 34d. 
B. Aires, d. to ......... 448d. 434d. 
Rio de Jan., d. to milrs.... 73d. 7 11/32d Sed. 
Valparaiso, $ to 82.80 32.80 35.80 
Montevideo, d. to $ ......++ 43}. 421d. 
Lima, per Peru 83% disc. 73% prem 
Paris, fres. to £ 56.00 54.40 46.80 
Do., 1 month forward ... 56.08 54.40 “a 
Berlin, marks to £ ......... 3,810 3,690 301} 
Brussels, frcs. to £ ....+. 58.95 57.60 48.10 
Amsterdam, fl. to & ...... 11.49 11.51 11.76} 
Switzerland, fres. to £ ... 23.42 23.40 21.67} 
Stockholm, kr. to £ ...... 17.03 17.04 17.444 
Christiania, kr. to £ ...... 25.70 26.00 28.29} 
Copenhagen, kr. to £ ... 20.68 20.67 23.024 
Helsingfors, mks. to £& ... 209 212 245 
983 97§ 83} 
Madrid, pesetas to £ ...... 28.80 28.69 28.274 
Greece, drachma to £ ... 147} 153 65} 
Lisbon, d. to escudo ...... 3jd. 64d. 
Vienna, kr. to £ . 230,000 230,000 2,900 
Prasee, hr. t0 ......... 181 180 2924 
Budapest, kr. to 6,000 10,000 
Bucharest, lei. to £ ...... 500 625 286} 
Belgrade, dinars to £ .. 360 355 150 
Warsaw, marks to £ ... 29,000 27,000 7,500 
Constntnple., piastres to £ 720 720 555 
Alexandria, piastres to £ 97} 973 974 
Bombay, d. to rupee 

Calcutta, d. to rupee 15 mee 
Hongkong, d. to dollar 304d. 314d. 324d. 
Shanghai, d. to tael ...... 40}d. 41id. 45d. 
Singapore, d. to $_...... 274d. 274d. 2734. 
Yokohama, d. to yen 253d. 253d 314d. 


TRADE UNION PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYED 


End June, End May. End July. 
1922. 1322. 1921. 
Reporting Unions ......... 1,393,615 1,393,452 1,384,935 
15.7 16.4 16.7 
COAL OUTPUT 
Week ending July 29, July 22, July 15, July 30, 
1922. 1922. 1922 1921. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 
4,989,100 4,390,800 4,626,700 4,592,500 
138,348,100 133,359,000 128,968,200 60,447,800 


IRON AND STEEL OUTPUT 


Pig Iron 369,200 407,900 394,300 
Yr. to date 2,148,500 1,779,300 1,371,400 1,565,800 
Steel ....cccoes 400,200 462,300 404, 2,700 
Yr. to date 2,558,600 2,158,400 1,696,100 1,414,000 


*Coal Mining Dispute. 
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PRICES OF COMMODITIES TRADE OF COUNTRIES (in millions) 
RALS, ETC. 1922. 
METALS, MINE Aug, 10, "22. Aug. 8,22. Aug. 10.21. | — 
92s. 6d. . 9d. 112s. 7d Y. on mports. 3 
d 354d 37d. | Belgium ‘Fr. 3 2,031 1,334 — 697 
Iron, Sc’h pig No. 1 ton 4.18.6 4.18.6 £6.15.0 | Czec akia Kr. 12+ 22,435 27,312 + 4,877 
Steel rails, heavy £9-5.0 69.5.0 £14.0.0 | Denmark 5 560 440 120 
Copper, Standard 7 £64.3.9 £65.8. £70.3.9 | Finland Mk. 4 810 1s — 
Te Seraite " -£159.3.9 £159.3.9 6 | France Fr 5 8,820 9,199 + 379 
Lead, soft foreign os £24.15.0 £25.7.6 12.6 | Germany Mk. 4 75,814 73,109 — 2,705 
her £31.2.6 £31.10.0  £25.17.6 | Greece Dr. 4 675 43 — 223 
Coal best Admiralty ,, 30s. Od 3d 41s, 3d. | Holland Fi. 4 651 — 275 
‘MICALS AND OILS taly Lire 12¢ 20,057 9,224 — 10,833 
ome 10.0 15.10.0 10.0 3 3,634 3,055 — 1,479 
Nitrate of Soda, per ton £146. 4 —- £2. Spain Pes. 12+ 1,260 798 ann 462 
Indigo, Bengal per Ib. 9s. 9s. 6d. 10s. Od Swot oa 4 "337 30 — 107 
Linseed Oil, spot per ton £43.10.0 £45.5.0 £ 39.0.0 Suttustend Fr. 4 445 402 “3 
Linseed, La Plata ton £18.5.0 £19.10.0 4#21.10.0 — 12+ 53 61 
Oil, Benin spot ton £82.00 £33.0.0 £85.00 | B. S. Africat 
Petroleum, w. white gal. Is. 5d Is. 5d. 1s. 10}d * % 
@e. Od. | China Tis 61 — os 
E le 42 4 
Flour, Country, straights 2 74.46" 68.22* — 6.24" 
39s. 6d 39s. Od 56s. Od. | Japan 6 1,006 360 
t, English az. Avge. New Zealand, 12+ + 2 
per 480 Ibs. Bas. dd. BBs. 10d 72s. 2d. | United States$ 5 1,160 486 + 826 
Wheat, No. 2 Red Winter * Lakhs. 1921+ tTo Mar. '22. 
N.Y. per bush 122% cents. 125}cents. 137 cents. SECURITY PRICES 
TEXTILES, ETC. BRIT. AND FOREIGN GOVT. 
Cotton, fully middling, Aug. 10, '22. Aug. 3, '22. Aug. 10, '21. 
American per Ib. 12.324. 13.55d. 583 59 48} 
Cotton, Egyptian, F.G.F. War Loan 34% 95§ 95} 86} 
Sakel per Ib. 16.75d 18.254. 16.00d. | Do. 43% 98 974 814 
Hemp, N.Z. spot, per ton £382.10.0 £31.10.0  £40.10.0 | Do. 5 1003 100) 884 
Jute, first marks £31.0.0 £35.0.0 27.5.0 | Do. 4 101j 1012 963 
Wool, Aust., Medium Funding 4% 893 885 7h 
Greasy Merino Ib. 18d. 17d. 14d. Victory 4% 90§ 90} 763 
La Plata, Av. Merino Ib. 14d. 14d. 94d Local Loans 3% 66 65} 53} 
Lincoln Wethers Ib. 8id. 83d. 63d. Conversion 34% 763 762 633 
Tops, 64's Ih. 56d. 55d. 36d. Bank of England 252 2514 182} 
Rubber, Std. Crepe, Ib. Tid. 73d. 83d. India 3 683 68} 58 
Leather, sole bends,14-161b. Argentine (86) 5% 99} 100 95 
per Ib. 2s. 4d. 2s. 4d. 2s. 6d. Belgian ) oy = 62 
Brazil (1914 5 59 
1922, «1921. 1922 = = 854 
German one 4 6 
Re-exports wate 8,720 7.083 55 671 49.686 Japanese 44% (Ist) 107 107 120 
Balance of Imports 23,432 42/937 80,830 153,284 Russian 5%... 10 104 13} 
Expt. cotton gds. total 14,061 9.605 90427 94416 | RAILWAYS 
Do. piece gds. sq. yds. 311,907 152,639 1.850860 1,211,022 Great Central Pref. ...... 25 23 8? 
Expt. woollen goods 4.917 3285 28454 32,156 | Great Eastern 40} 41 27 
Export coal value... 5.392 "12 30 848 15.434 | Great Northern Pref. ...... 67 68} 41 
Do. quantity tons... 4.794 27 184 6025 | Great Western 1044 107} 64 
Export iron, steel... 4.278 2.771 30359 38,150 Lond. Brighton Def. ...... 63 62} 37 
Export machinery... 2.322 5 288 25,974 41129 | Lond. Chatham ............ 8} 8} 5f 
1,983 26,888 13,701 | Metropolitan. 50} 48} 254 
nite uly, June a 66 41 
(Economist). | North Brit. Del, .......... 20° 94 
Cereals and Meat .. 9944 1,000} 1,040} 1,165 579 | North Eastern .........10-++ 122 124 69} 
Other Food Products . 669 67 657 "707% 852 South Eastern Def. ......... 363 364 20} 
1,120 1,135 1,079 958} 6163 | Underground “A 6/6 6/6 6/3 
7124 690 710} 937 464} | Antofagasta 69 70 46 
iscellaneous .......... 900 887 885 1,030 553 B.A. Gt. Southern ......... 75 75} 554 
4,396 4,389 4,372 4,798 2,565 > = = 
‘etail (Minist: anadian Pacific ......... 
Leber) ry of June, May, July. Central Argentine ......... 653 54 
Food, Rent, Clothing, 14. Grand Trunk 4 1 43 
y—Wholesale June 1, May 1, Apr. 1, June 1, Avera 30} 284 - 
(Frankfurter Zeitung) 1923, 1923. 1923, 126} 1253 1214 
All Commodities = «= tt - 1913. | United of Havana ......... 66 66 59 
Unit 132: 9.23 | INDUSTRIALS, ETC. 
| States —Wholesale Aug. 1, July 1, June 1, Aug. 1, Aug. 1, | Anglo-Persian 2nd Pref.... 26/3 27/0 23/0 
radstreet’s) 1922. 1922. 1922. 1921. 1914. ArMstrongs 15/6 16/0 16/6 
ac, $ $ * $ $ Brit.-Amer. Tobacco ...... 65/9 84/9 65/0 
ommodities ............ 12.0688 12.1069 11.9039 11.0576 8.7087 5} 5 
64/9 65/0 48/9 
West Italy (coal) 11/6 12/6 
Port Said ” SY 4 15/6 8/6 8/6 10/0 
“a ” /0 14/0 15/6 40/0 40/9 33/9 
Islands ” 20/0 21/6 20/6 63 6} xD 
B. Aires ” 10/0 10/0 12/0 67/3 66/9 50/0 
From ” 15/0 15/0 14/0 21/6 22/6 22/6 
Australia (whe 35/0 24/0 23/9 17/0 
B. Aires 35/0 72/6 46/3 42/6 37/6 
nll (grain 20/0 20/0 40/0 3 1/32 24 5 
” 22/0 22/0 41/3 305 303 348 
Bombay (general) 17/8 17/6 32/6 Shell 4 9/32 4 w/32 6 1/32 
Alexandria (cotton-seed) 10/0 10/0 12/0 12/3 11/3 
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“It is pleasant to see so old-established a Review so vigorous and pro- 


gressive—a thing of to-day and not a mere survival.” 
—Evening News, \st July, 1922. 


To Our Readers 


§ In these days of bureaucratic influence on the Press it 
is more than ever important to have commentaries on 
public matters which are at once well informed and 


absolutely independent. 


§ This independence of point of view has been preserved 
in the SATURDAY for nearly seventy years. 
Without it as a check on biased and propagandist 
journalism the public would often find it diffeult to 


arrive at the truth. 


§ The SATURDAY ‘stands for an enlightened con- 
servatism, the protection of English prestige and tradi- 
tions, closer union and co-operation with our partners 
in the Empire, the ruthless stamping out of anarchy 
and Bolshevism, the restriction of the state machinery 
to its proper function, and freedom for the individual 

in his commercial and social existence. 


§ Every regular subscriber to thee SATURDAY gives 

moral and material support to these objects, and ensures 
a weekly intellectual provision for his household. A 
subscription form will be found on page 269. 


Among the Contributors to the SATURDAY REVIEW are: 


A. G. B. Russell (Lan- 
caster Herald) 
H. de Vere Stacpoole 


Sir E. Mackay Edgar 
W. Havelock Ellis 
W. E. Garret Fisher 
Valentine Goldie 


Sir W. Acworth 
The Hon. and Rev. 
Canon Adderley 


James Agate Robert Steele 

The Rt. Hon. L. S, Louis Golding Mrs. Charlotte Stopes 
Amery wey Gould G. S. Street 

Herbert Austin Arthur Symons 

Gerald Barry Viscount Haldane, O.M. Professor J. Arthur 

E. A. Baughan Violet Hunt _Thomson 

Professor T. Borenius, D. 8. MacColl Sir W. Beach Thomas 


Ph.D. Robert Machray Professor Northcote 


Professor H. Wildon Thomas 
Carr, D.Litt. oe Wilfred Thorley 
Hugh Chisholm W. Somerset Maugham The Rev. P. N. Waggett 
Mrs. W. K. Clifford Elinor Mordaunt I. A, Williams 
_ A. E. Coppard E. B. Osborn H. W. Wilson 
Nancy Cunard C. W. B. Prescott Hartley Withers 
Vernon Rendall Filson Young 


M. l’Abbe Dimnet 
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